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| eps and special study rooms 
painted to encourage concentrated 
effort while they lessen eye strain! 
* x x Corridors, stairways, auditorium, 
recreation and dining rooms with color 
arrangements that are warm, inviting, 
restful! * * * 


An entire building that promotes 
health, comfort, safety and happiness 
in pupil and teacher alike! 


That’s the kind of school yours, too, 
will be if you base its decoration, in- 
side and out, upon Pittsburgh’s science 
of Color Dynamics. 


Pittsburgh's principles of COLOR DYNAMICS were followed in redecorating this audito- 


rium of the high school in Marshall, Missouri, by Mr. Norvel Knight, Painting Contractor. 


Dynamics 


Scientific use of color to stimulate energy and retard 
eye fatigue . . . aids pupils and teachers alike! 


Pittsburgh first developed this use of 
energy in color for industry. In scores 
of great factories this new method 
relieves eye strain, reduces absentee- 
ism, raises morale, improves quality 
and quantity of production. 


Experience has also proved that these 
principles of Color Dynamics 
which are based upon physi- 
cal, nervous and mental reac- 
tions to color, can be applied 
with equal success in our 
schools. Throughout the 
country many educational 
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institutions have been transformed into 
charming, attractive and efficient estab- 
lishments in which good architectural 
features have been emphasized and less 
desirable ones have been subdued. 


* * * 


You'll find the fascinating story of Color 
Dynamics explained simply and 
completely in our new book on 
this subject. Send for your free 
copy—today! Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint Division, 
Department AS-2, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 
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19 | MONTHLY MEETINGS 

" Cancellation of the annual meeting of the Amer- 


23 | ican Association of School Administrators, due to 

| the exigencies of war, focuses the attention of school 

26 administration on the services of the AMERICAN 
_ SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 

28 | Between the covers of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 


29 | BOARD JOURNAL is the monthly meeting place 
34 _ of school administrators for professional informa- 
33 | tion, guidance, and exchange of views and experi- 
35 | ences. Covering every phase of school operations — 
- Administration, Finance, Education, Legislation, 


38 Research, School Planning, Building Design and 
Construction, Equipment and Supplies — it is the 





guiding influence in directing the united action of 
43 | school administrative authorities, boards of educa- 
43 tion, superintendents of schools, business managers, 
45 schoolhouse architects, and superintendents of build- 
47 ings in the solution of present-day school adminis- 
Me | trative problems 
34 | In like manner, the advertising pages serve as the 
54 monthly “Exhibit” for manufacturers, where school 
” administrators can secure product and service in- 
50 formation on the material needs and requirements 
- to carry on the basic educational program. .. . 
<] The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
51 serves as your important “monthly meeting place” 
where you can obtain professional information and 
66 guidance in solving the vital educational problems 
~~ which now confront school administration. 
80 JOHN J. KRILL 
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When planning or re-equipping your laboratory specify Hamilton. 














Our creative planning service is available without obligation . . . to 
help you solve problems connected with the planning of equipment, 
room layouts and budget estimates. Suggestions are made from 
practical experience with hundreds of similar cases. Our new catalog, 
ready for mailing in March, features laboratory equipment designed 
especially for Junior and Senior High Schools and Junior Colleges. 


Reserve your copy today . . . send in the coupon. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS SOMETIMES 
OVERLOOK— 


Homer F. Aker' 


School boards are human, and like any 
other group, board, or committee, they are 
no stronger than the point of view and 
experience of the members collectively. In 
some instances, school-board members may 
have the advantage of some special train- 
ing for board membership. In other in- 
stances, they may be wise enough to seek 
the advice and counsel of some professional 
leader, or their own experience may be of 
value to them. The majority of school 
boards have the interest of the educational 
system at heart. But however well inten- 
tioned a board may be, numerous things 
are often overlooked which may be of 
vital importance to the efficiency of a 
school system. 

Included below are a number of items 
which, on numerous occasions and in vari- 
ous degrees, have been overlooked by 
boards. 

1. Popularity does not always imply ef- 
ficiency in minor political offices. Popu- 
larity rather than experienced efficiency is 
frequently the determining factor in elec- 
tions. In the case of professional leader- 
ship popularity is but one factor which 
helps to make a successful leader. There 
are many cases where popularity is bought 
at the expense of school discipline, at the 
expense of professional ethics, and even 
at the expense of truth. 

2. Peculiar success or popularity in one 
phase of school work does not presuppose 
popularity and success in another phase. 
Transfers or promotions have often proved 
this to be the case. The best football coach 
in the state might make an exceedingly 
poor administrator, or the best cafeteria 
cook might make a poor home-economics 
teacher or dean of girls. 

3. Many excellent teachers are not ad- 
ministrators. In the late decades of the 
nineteenth century it was not unusual to 
choose the administrator from among the 
most experienced teachers. Those teachers 
may have been well adapted to classroom 
work, yet ill adapted to administrative re- 
sponsibility. The schools of education in 
many universities today give advanced de- 
grees in either of two directions: (@) the 
administrator or supervisor, (5) the mas- 
ter teacher. 

4. Administrators are not always the 
best teachers in a given field. The master 
teacher may be worth far more to a school 
as a master teacher in a given field than 
as an administrator or supervisor. The ad- 
ministrator should be at least an average 
teacher, but he must be broad enough to 
be a jack-of-all-trades, and yet master of 


1Superintendent of Schools, Imperial, Calif 


a wholesome philosophy of education. He 
must also be a master of organization and 
of executive techniques. 

5. Professional ethics would not permit 
a person to accept any position in which 
he has helped in any way to create a va- 
cancy. Some city school systems have such 
a definite code of ethics that this principle 
is written into the rules and regulations. 
From the official book of rules of one board 
of education comes this: “No person shall 
be eligible to transfer or promotion to any 
position which may have become vacant 
through any word or act of his own.” 

6. Responsibility and authority must go 
hand in hand, and parallel. An admin- 
istrator has often been the ‘fall guy” for 
the activity or negligence of someone else, 
and yet this administrator has not had the 
authority appropriate to the responsibility 
which he was obliged to assume for the 
words or acts of another. 

7. A competent and professional-minded 
teacher will not “go around” a superin- 
tendent in seeking employment. In gen- 
eral this procedure is an admission that 
the applicant is dependent on friendships 
or political pull instead of merit. Even if 
employed, such a person should be frowned 
upon among professional people because 
of his recognized lack of ethics. In gen- 
eral the superintendent is better able to 
judge the qualifications and professional 
merit of a teacher than the lay board mem- 
bers. This does not imply that the board 
should not have the right and responsibil- 
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ity of confirming or rejecting a selection 
made by the superintendent. 

8. The athletic coach and other person. 
nel with unusual duties must be subject to 
the usual professional authority. Granting 
that athletics has its place in public sec. 
ondary schools, this activity must not be 
permitted to become “the tail that wags 
the dog.” Such a situation has been known 
to prevail where the coach was encouraged 
to believe that he is not subject to the 
same professional authority as other mem- 
bers of the staff. 

9. Married women teachers present q 
local and a nationwide problem. If mar- 
ried women were not employed in industry 
or in skilled occupations in normal times, 
one step would be achieved toward the 
solution of the unemployment problem. It 
must be recognized, however, that com- 
petently trained and professionally minded 
teachers are quite different from people 
in the skilled trades. It is only reasonable 
that a general policy might discourage the 
employment of married women, “other 
things being equal.” There should, how- 
ever, be no absolute rule prohibiting the 
employment of a married woman teacher, 
In the final analysis, the schools are main- 
tained for the benefit and welfare of the 
future generations of adults and not for 
the relief of unemployment. 

10. The superintendent, or chief admin- 
istrator, should be an adviser in the build- 
ing program regardless of the building ex- 
perience of the board members. No mat- 
ter what may be the qualifications of the 
school architect, as an architect, the pro- 
fessional educational executive is still a 
person worthy of consultation on school- 
building problems. 

11. Many times the senior administrator 
is given credit for the efficiency and initia- 
tive of a subordinate. A real executive is 
anxious that credit be given where credit 
is due. 

12. Conversely, the initiative of an ad- 
ministrator is oftentimes reflected in the 
work of a subordinate, thus creating a dis- 
tinct advantage for the subordinate. In 
such a situation subordinates are often 
given all the credit for successful enter- 
prises when a fair share of the credit 
should be given the administrator. 

13. The board should know, better than 
the general public, the strength and weak- 
ness of the superintendent. And the board 
should have the courage to defend the su- 
perintendent when necessary or even to 
dismiss him when desirable for the inter- 
est of the school. 

The board should have the courage to 
stand with the superintendent in support- 
ing competent subordinates who may be- 
come unpopular because of performing 
some unpleasant but necessary task. The 
board should also have the courage to dis- 
miss habitual troublemakers among _ sub- 
ordinates in the schools when such an 
“ouster” may not be initiated by the su- 
perintendent. 
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An Adult Education Program 


for Smaller Communities Homer Kempfer' 


Smaller places — those under 25,000 — 
least often provide education for adults. 
Yet adult education is fully as necessary 
there as.it is in the big cities — not only 
after the war but right now. Well over half 
of our population lives in these smaller 
communities. 

All kinds of adult education are needed. 
The range is from reorientation to the 
changes forced on us by the scientific ad- 
vance and the new world politics down to 
basic literacy instruction. As the new de- 
velopments in electronics, aviation, plastics, 
and a dozen other research areas become 
available for civilian use, they will force 
changes more dramatic than did the advent 
of the automobile and radio. Too, occupa- 
tion reconversion and vocational retrain- 
ing, even though assisted by government 
funds, must take place at the local level 
where the discharged servicemen and war- 
workers will be. 

Specifically, air-age geography will de- 
mand as much of a revolution in thinking 
as did the discoveries of Columbus. If a 
new world organization is to create peace 
and maintain international harmony, new 
attitudes must be grown and new concepts 
achieve common acceptance. In proportion 
as democratic leadership is responsive to 
the will of the people, America’s contribu- 
tion to a stable world order will depend 
upon an intelligent adult population in- 
formed on the issues. In a nation of adults 
with an average schooling of 8.4 years, 
sugar rationing and army experience indi- 
cate that a million grownups cannot even 
sign their names. Ten million, more than 
13 per cent of our adult population, have 
no more than four years of schooling. In 
practically any community of a thousand 
people can be found enough illiterate adults 
for a class and many more with serious 
elementary educational deficiencies — con- 
ditions no comraunity would tolerate among 
its children. 

Without any’ lengthy enumeration of 
need, any school administrator with a 
touch of educational statesmanship can see 
that more changes and adjustments will 
have to be made by more adults in the 
next few years than in any comparable 
period of history. Education — systematic 
learning — is the economical way for peo- 
ple to adjust to doing things differently. 
Adjustment and adaptation of the individ- 
ual to new environmental conditions is 
learning — the prime business of the 
school. While many other agencies have a 
hand in education, the public school is the 


Supervisor of Adult Education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Buffalo 


agency specifically charged with this sole 
function. 


A Cooperative Undertaking 


It seems sensible, therefore, that the 
public school, if it is to maintain and ful- 
fill its place as the chief educational agency 
in the community, should assume responsi- 
bility for developing a comprehensive and 
voluntary co-ordinated educational program 
for adults. It can do this primarily in four 
ways: 

A. By inviting established community 
groups to bring their educational activities 
into the school center as component parts 
of a modern adult school or into a clear- 
inghouse relationship with that school and 
the other parts of an integrated program 
of community education 

B. By making available school person- 
nel, facilities, materials, and equipment to 
strengthen the educational activities of 
community groups 

C. By directly conducting certain types 
of educational activities not adequately 
provided by any other community agency 

D. By delegating to an interested, pro- 
fessionally competent, and community- 
minded person responsibility for building 
a comprehensive program of adult educa- 
tion 

The strongest modern community adult- 
education programs are developing where 
both the schools and other agencies hav- 
ing educational activities place the com- 
mon objective of providing maximum edu- 
cational opportunities for the adult com- 
munity above credit to any separate or- 
ganization. An Adult Education Council 
or a committee consisting of those respon- 
sible for educational activities in public 
and private agencies can maintain a con- 
tinuous survey of needs and encourage the 
most interested agencies, whether public or 
private, to serve specific needs. If a need 
is found to be totally unserved, it may 
fall within the school’s province, or if the 
public does not yet accept it as a legiti- 
mate school function, it may have to de- 
pend upon other sponsorship. The task of 
the Council is to see that the need is served 
in one way or another. 


Areas of Need 


While a need may exist without being 
served, one ultimate criterion of whether 
or not it is being served by a particular 
activity is the attendance. To be success- 
ful a community program must be based 
on needs or interests recognized by adults. 
The following classification representing 
some of the major educational desires of 
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adults with suggested ways of serving 
them may be used by any new program 
of adult education as a starting check list. 


The Need for Civic Enlightenment 


Encourage the Rotary, Kiwanis, Men’s 
Club, or church discussion groups to de- 
velop a community forum or lecture series 
to deal with current issues and develop- 
ments in government, veterans’ service, re- 
conversion, postwar plans, domestic pol- 
icies, and other areas of public affairs. 
Offer the school auditorium. Invite a strong 
service group to underwrite the engaging of 
talent. Develop smaller lead-up and follow- 
up discussion-study groups meeting be- 
tween forums. Initiate groups to listen to 
and discuss the Town Meeting of the Air, 
the Chicago Round Table, and the People’s 
Platform. Offer school facilities to groups 
maintaining their own discussion activities. 


The Need for Foundation Education 


Preparation for Citizenship: Obtain the 
names of aliens in the community from the 
United States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service or the State Education De- 
partment. Circularize them by mail and 
start classes preparing for the naturaliza- 
tion examination. 

Improvement in Reading: Establish 
classes in English for foreign born and na- 
tive illiterates. Start an instruction-and- 
practice group to improve speed and com- 
prehension in reading. 

Elementary Education: Establish an 
“opportunity class” leading to an eighth- 
grade diploma. 

Public Speaking or Speech Improve- 
ment: Provide a group in which common 
speaking situations are arranged and talks 
made and criticized by the group and in- 
structor. 


The Need for Occupational Training 

Agriculture; Set up short coyrses in gar- 
dening, farm-machinery repair, poultry 
production, and other specialized areas 
through the Vocational Agriculture De- 
partment or county agent. 

Commercial; Offer typing for personal 
and business use, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
office machines; brush-up and skill-improv- 
ing courses. 

Consumer Education: Let the Home 
Bureau agent or home-economics teacher 
meet established groups or form new groups 
for information on current trends in con- 
sumer goods affecting the householder. 

Distributive Education: Arrange for 
George-Deen funds and engage a teacher 
to prepare store clerks for the Christmas 
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holiday season; train waitresses, filling sta- 
tion attendants, and those employed in 
other distributive occupations. 

Home Arts: Offer short or longer 
courses in sewing, dressmaking; Red Cross 
first aid, nutrition, canteen; home decora- 
tion, furnace firing, and home heating. 

Industrial: Provide various vocational 
and war-training courses. 

Parent Education: With Parent-Teacher 
Association or Home Bureau sponsorship, 
encourage the formation of mothers’ clubs 
for new mothers, mothers of preschool chil- 
dren, and other child study groups. 


The Need for Guidance and Personal 
Assistance 


Draw on professionally trained person- 
nel workers from industry, business, and 
social agencies and combine with school 
guidance services to provide psychological 
testing service, interpretation of work ex- 
perience, training analysis, and counseling 
services in vocational, educational, and per- 
sonal problems for all adults but especially 
for returning Veterans and displaced war- 
workers. Cooperate with the veteran serv- 
ing agencies, United States Employment 
Service, social agencies, patriotic organiza- 
tions, and selected religious leaders in pro- 
viding professional guidance services not 
rendered by other established local agen- 
cies. 


The Need for Cultural Growth and 
Recreation 


Seek to satisfy the desire for personal 
development, new interests, and deeper ex- 
perience with the finer things of life. 

Arts and Crafts: Open school facilities 
and provide leaders for groups in leather, 
pottery, weaving, specialized graphic arts, 
handicraft in wood, metal, etc.; antiques; 
supervised shopwork for furniture and 
home-equipment repair or work on indi- 
vidual wood and metal projects. 

Dramatics: Encourage study or amateur 
production groups for. those interested and 
a Little Theater for more advanced groups. 

Languages: Establish a Spanish Club, a 
group to study Pan-American culture, or 
a conversational or commercial Spanish 
class; French, Russian, or other language 
groups. Encourage groups to maintain the 
study of the languages and cultures of the 
dominant local nationality backgrounds. 

Leadership: Set up an institute or series 
in early September for leadership training 
and parliamentary procedure and practice 
for new club officers; methods in discus- 
sion leadership; community institute for 
church school teachers. 

Literature: Encourage local book review 
or literary club to meet at school and open 
certain meetings to anyone interested. Seek 
assistance of library in establishing groups 
on modern novel, nonfiction, poetry. Pos- 
sible to meet at school or library. 

Music Appreciation and Performance: 
Encourage music club or interested people 
to underwrite and sponsor a concert series. 





Charles H. Lake 
President, American Association of School 
Administrators 


Mr. Lake has been elected president of the American 
Association of School Administrators for the year beginning 
March 15, 1945 ° 

Supt. Henry H. Hill, of Pittsburgh, received the 
second highest number of votes, making the election the 
closest in twenty years. 

Mr. Lake, who has been superintendent of schools in 
Cleveland since 1933, was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of high schools. He is a graduate of 
Ohio State University, and before going to Cleveland 
in 1916 was principal of the high school at Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

He served as principal of the East Technical High 
School from 1916 to 1918, and later was placed in 
charge of all high schools. He is a member of the board 
of trustees of Kent University. 


Supplement with weekly singing and listen- 


ing groups. Community orchestra, band, 
and choral groups. 

Photography: Collect amateurs into a 
class or club led by a professional. 

Physical Recreation: Throw open school 
facilities to groups of businessmen, out-of- 
school boys, older girls, middle-aged wom- 
en, and similar age-sex groups for cal- 
isthenics, organized play, or competitive 
leagues according to group interest. In- 
clude social, square, folk, and aesthetic 
dancing groups. If they are without lead- 
ership, provide professional direction. 


Financing the Program 

Financing a comprehensive program is 
likely to require a combination of re- 
sources. Federal funds are available for 
certain vocational, distributive, and exten- 
sion work. A few states have appropria- 
tions from which they reimburse a fraction 
of the cost of approved courses. Other 
school-conducted activities, particularly the 
more traditional work, can often be paid 
directly from school funds. Where state 
law or local sentiment prohibits the use 
of public funds for certain types of activ- 
ities or age groups, a good share of the 
program may have to be operated for a 
time by a local citizens’ committee which 
assumes responsibility for operating an 
adult school under general policies of the 
board of education which may provide only 
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the physical facilities. The committee can 
select teachers and group leaders and han- 
dle finances, can charge tuition fees, and 
establish and operate the adult school. This 
citizens’ committee may be a representa- 
tive committee of community leaders or a 
vigorous community organization interested 
in education such as a thriving Parent- 
Teachers Association or a strong alumni 
association. 

A free publically supported program is, 
of course, to be preferred, especially in so 
far as it is a school program. Community 
organizations and private agencies can well 
serve the function of providing types of 
educational services and recreation not yet 
accepted as worthy of public funds. Public 
relations can be strengthened and numbers 
of adults participating can grow if a num- 
ber of other community organizations ac- 
cept certain cooperative services from the 
school and contribute their educational 
programs to the common enterprise, either 
in the school plant or in a clearinghouse 
relationship. Some groups will want to re- 
tain their identities; others may be inter- 
ested in underwriting and directly sponsor- 
ing activities open to all as suggested 
previously. 


A Community Night 

To simplify administration, to economize 
on heating and custodial expenses, and to 
fit in better with a community calendar, 
the scheduling of most of the activities on 
one or two nights per week may be ad- 
visable in some communities. After a year 
or two of successful operation, most other 
community activities will tend to plan their 
calendars accordingly. In fact, many com- 
munity activities, except the social ones, 
can wisely be fitted into a community cal- 
endar centering in the community school 
office. 

To insure adequate attention and cen- 
tralization of responsibility, an aggressive 
and carefully selected person with consid- 
erable social imagination should be assigned 
to the organization, administration, and 
development of the whole community pro- 
gram. The school, more than any other 
agency, is likely to have a person with 
sufficient professional educational back- 
ground who can be assigned to this task 
which may be a part-time or even an ex- 
tracurricular assignment in smaller com- 
munities if no release from the regular 
schedule can be arranged. Usually extra 
compensation, recognition, and schedule 
release will pay dividends. 

The viewpoint with which this person 
works over a period of months will be the 
biggest factor in getting a sound commu- 
nity program established. His skill in ob- 
taining the voluntary cooperation and 
backing of all other groups having educa- 
tional contributions to make and his abil- 
ity to mold all these elements into a uni- 
fied program of adult education will set 
the pace and determine the quality and 
permanence of the enterprise. 
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Rational Physical Education Programs 
for Grades 7 to 16 Fredevioh Rand Rogers' 


A 


In the spring of 1927, Carl Chamber- 
lain, physical director in the Charlotte 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., fired an 
educational shot which should eventually 
be heard round the world. For he took a 
first step which transforms physical edu- 
cation from a happy-go-lucky, to a truly 
scientific, program for the conservation of 
pupils’ and therefore the nation’s — 
physical fitness. Specifically, Director 
Chamberlain sent three boys to a local 
hospital for thorough medical checkups. 
Twice within the month, school physicians 
had declared them to be without detectable 
defects; but this persevering physical di- 
rector was not yet satisfied. For their 
physical fitness was very low, indeed, ac- 
cording to certain highly accurate and ob- 
jective tests he had given these tenth-grade 
pupils. At last, “Send them to the hos- 
pital,” the school doctor had advised. Up- 
shot: X-ray and other laboratory tests re- 
vealed all three to be harboring serious 
diseases; indeed, two of these boys were 
immediately hospitalized. 

Had this kind of service been given in 
high schools throughout the nation from, 
say, 1930 on, fewer than 10 per cent of 
American draftees would have been re- 
jected for physical reasons.? 

In 1931, J. J. Carter of Lynbrook on 
Long Island, N. Y., called on his local 
school physician. “I don’t understand Bill 
Jones’s condition,” he began. “His ‘physi- 
cal fitness index’ is unaccountably low. 
More specifically, his left grip strength is 
increasing but his right grip strength and 
lung capacity are actually declining. It 
looks ‘orthopedic’ to me. What do you ad- 
vise?” Upshot: Bill was taken to an ortho- 
pedic specialist in New York, who finally 
diagnosed the disease as syrngomyelia — 
an obscure form of spinal trouble resulting 
in paralysis, and the dctor offered this 
comment: “The strength and physical fit- 
ness records you have shown me for this 
boy (cumulative over four years) are the 
most helpful records I have yet seen come 
out of a high school.” 

Thus, Director Carter and his physician 
had found the trouble a year before it 
could have become known otherwise, say, 
to Bill’s family physician. 

In 1934, Leonard Clark, the Melrose, 


In the December Journat Dr. Rogers sketched the 
Present status of physical education and showed by ex- 
amples from various school situations wherein lie the 
chief causes of deficiency. 

*This was the fact in Waterville and Hamilton, N. Y., 
where “PFI Programs” have prevailed for several years. 
“Practically every single draft board examinee was ap- 
Proved by military induction boards’ the local physical 
director reported. 


Mass., high school physical director, called 
on Mrs. Smith, a wealthy parent. “Your 
son’s physical fitness worries me,” he ex- 
plained. “You have assured me that his 
home habits are good. I know his school 
habits are excellent. But there it is — he is 
physically weak, with no good reason I 
can discover. I advise, therefore, that you 
request your family physician to examine 
him. If he finds nothing, have him send 
your son to the local hospital for a basal 
metabolism test.’’ Upshot: the family phy- 
sician, not detecting any deficiency in rou- 
tine office tests, ordered the basal test. 
Further upshot: the boy was discovered to 
be seriously deficient, ‘metabolically’ — 
therefore his diet was drastically changed. 
Further upshot: this influential family for- 
mally wrote to the local superintendent of 
schools declaring Leonard Clark’s service 
to -be the most remarkable and praise- 
worthy they had ever encountered in the 
public schools. (This testimonial outcome 
of rational physical education is a frequent 
occurrence wherever the program is used.) 

In 1936, Thomas Hines, supervisor of 
physical education in the Brookline, Mass., 
public schools, called in a boy we will call 
Fleming. ‘““Flem,” he said, “‘you only scored 
84 in the last physical fitness test. Why?” 
But Fleming could not explain. His color 
was good, his eyes bright, his weight just 
right, his academic record impeccable. So 
Director Hines called Flem’s family phy- 
sician. Upshot: “Nothing wrong.” So 
Hines said, “Try again.” Upshot: “A wen 
on the crest of the ilium, nothing serious.” 
So Hines called again, “Do something, 
Doctor, we are at our wits’ ends. Why not 
remove the wen?” Upshot: the wen was 
discovered to be carcinoma — epithelial 
cancer — sapping the boy’s very life. Up- 
shot: it was removed. Upshot: the boy’s 
physical fitness returned to “supernormal,” 
a score of 113. The boy was graduated 
four months later, instead of dying; he 
received, also, two scholarships in the Mas- 
sachusetts School of Art. 

In 1939, Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, of 
Syracuse University, was disturbed over a 
freshman student whose physical fitness 
was unaccountably low, but who repeat- 
edly passed routine medical tests. “Try 
more tests,” he kept urging the efficient 
and cooperative university infirmary serv- 
ice. Upshot: stomach ulcer, which was 
treated; after which the student “returned 
to normal.” 

In 1939, Ellis Champlin, Chief of Physi- 
cal Education for New York State, was 
informed that a close relative had been 
sent home from a famous New England 
college at midyear “too tired to take exams 
but physically sound.” “Moreover,” stated 
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the relative, “my family physician reports 
me not to be suffering from any medical 
defect he can discover in routine office 
tests.” 

“Yes?” replied Chief of Physical Educa- 
tion Champlin. “Then take a PFI test. If 
your PFI is below 100, take a basal metab- 
olism test, just as a check.” Upshot: her 
“PFI” (physical fitness score from a cer- 
tain objective test) was 62;* her basal re- 
sults were “awful”; she was then placed 
under close medical inspection; it was over 
two years before she was completely cured. 

In 1940, Professor James A. Wylie at 
Boston University received a call from the 
acting dean of men. “We are about to 
suspend Abe Cohen for poor scholarship; 
but what do you advise?” Professor Wylie 
immediately gave this student a PFI test. 
which revealed Cohen to be in the lowest 
1 per cent of college students in physical 
fitness. When Wylie investigated this boy’s 
“home life,” he discovered that he was 
overworking and overstudying. Upshot: 
Cohen was induced to drop one study and 
one paying job-o-nights, to modify his diet. 
to nap oftener, to sleep longer hours. By 
the end of the school year Cohen was an 
A student... . 


B 


The case histories briefed above are but 
a few from thousands which illustrate one 
phase of physical education under teachers 
willing both to “go scientific” and to labor 
arduously and long for results. (We have 
given names and addresses of teachers sc 
that skeptical readers may consult sources. 
and so that researchers after better things 
in physical education may locate compe- 
tent advisers. . . .) Nor are these cases 
“freaks” but, rather, merely interesting 
examples of a service which should be pro- 
vided for every pupil in grades 7 to 16 — 
and which may be provided without sig- 
nificant additional cost in any junior or 
senior high school or college employing a 
full-time physical director. 

Moreover, by its proper use (which nec- 
essarily involves the services of physicians 
— who are always cooperative and usually 
“keys” to successful actions by teachers. 
and who, when necessary, give their serv- 
ices) this program will aid schoolmen to 
discover virtually every physical deficiency 
existing in their pupils long before it be- 
comes acute, and thus enable them, family 
physicians, and parents to take the stitches 
in time which save nine corrective stitches 
later. Nor need this program supplant or 
eliminate any local activity now beloved oi 
teachers of physical activities. It “fits in.” 





%In the lowest two per cent of college students. 
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We have suggested the “scientific’’ na- 
ture of proper physical-education pro- 
grams. By this we mean to indicate (ca) 
the use of highly accurate, objective tests 
to determine each pupil’s need for super- 
vision in physical activity, (6) regular re- 
tests to discover results of school pro- 
grams; and (c) more or less frequent ac- 
tivity periods weekly — the number regu- 
lated to meet individual needs. For it must 
be apparent to any citizen that some high 
school pupils require daily physical care, 
while others are better off attending aca- 
demic classes, reserving physical activities 
for afterschool hours; ‘‘work before play.” 
But today the tendency throughout the 
nation is to treat 90 to 98 per cent of 
pupils as though they were, physically, as 
alike as “peas in a pod.” Or worse, those 
whose need is greatest for expert guidance 
in rest, diet, or exercise are “excused” 
from all contact with physical educators 
— surely the most incongruous adjustment 
imaginable. Conceive, for example, aca- 
demic teachers excusing from all English 
courses pupils who do not spell well, or 
from all mathematics courses pupils who 
are careless in multiplication! 

With this brief hint concerning present 
policies, which any school executive or 
school-board member may discover for 
himself in a day’s investigation of local 
practice, let us consider what occurs in a 
senior* high school using the program in 
full from which the examples cited above 
are taken. 

1. Your son (or daughter) is given a 
more thorough medical examination than 
is given in schools not following our “ra- 
tional procedure.” 

2. He (or she) is then given “PFI 
tests.” Now, while the medical examina- 
tion properly seeks to discover and record 
organic defects, PFI tests measure positive 
powers and endurance for work, study, 
play, using finely calibrated testing ap- 
paratus. Tests include seven distinctive 
measures of physical fitness, which reveal 
amazing differences between pupils. For ex- 
ample, tests often find, say 12th-grade 
girls weighing over 160 pounds whose leg 
lift is less than 600 pounds, and 10th- 
grade 100-pound girls whose leg lift is over 
1000 pounds! Boys vary in leg lift from 
less than 1000 pounds to over a ton. Again, 
the arm strength of some boys is less than 
50 points; of others, over 800 points — 
16 times as strong! Such tests fascinate 
pupils. 

Each pupil’s total score on the seven 
tests — a four-place figure — is divided by 
a norm for his sex, weight, and age. (Thus 
no pupil properly competes against others, 
for there are literally thousands of norms.) 
The quotient is called a Physical Fitness 
Index, or “PFI.” In typical high schools 
the range in PFI’s is from 50 to 200, with 


‘Somewhat different PFI Programs are adapted to junior 
high schools, colleges and universities, industry, social 
service organizations, and others. 


an average of approximately 100 for the 
boys and 95 for girls. 

3. When physical tests have been com- 
pleted, analyses of medical and PFI rec- 
ords (and certain other data) are made 
to determine roughly the kind and amount 
of individual attention needed by each 
pupil. Thus, the pupil whose PFI is 50 is 
considerably fatigued by the time of ar- 
rival at school each day; while the physi- 
cal powers of the PFI-200 pupil would 
not be strained by the work of six or seven 
high school subjects — or by, say 25 to 30 
term-credit-hours in college. 

4. (a) Suppose, now, that the reader’s 
son or daughter is among the 15 to 20 per 
cent of pupils in his school lowest in physi- 
cal fitness. He is immediately recommended 
for a thorough medical checkup to dis- 
cover hidden organic defects; and is then 
assigned to an “individual health guidance” 
class of 20 to 30 pupils, where his needs 
are exhaustively investigated and where he 
is guided daily in corrective and develop- 
mental activities. Pupils in these classes 
may soon learn more of “personal hygiene 
applied” than is taught in many college 
courses; they are given rest, advice on diet 
and other health habits; and exercise to 
meet their individual needs; they may even 
be induced to modify scholastic programs, 
mental attitudes, and social activities. 

A month later this physically handi- 
capped offspring is given another PFI test 
to discover whether and how much his pro- 
gram has helped or hindered him. New 
programs are then planned in accordance 
with the new analysis. For he may gain as 
much as 50-PFI points in six months — or 
from PFI-50 to 150 in two years. Or his 
PFI may decline. (At death PFI is 000.) 

This regimen is repeated for years if 
necessary — until physically deficient pu- 
pils approach their own individual ideal 
levels of physical fitness. Also, physical 
skill, game, and social development now 
taught in the better high school programs 
are taught to low-fitness pupils. 

4. (6) Suppose this same son (or daugh- 
ter) is found to be a relatively average 
pupil physically — one of the 60 per cent 
in the middle range of PFI’s for his school. 
Then, in senior high school, the physical 
director assigns him to some after-aca- 
demic-school-day program, or to a school- 
day physical activity class somewhat sim- 
ilar to those now conducted in the better 
schools. 

Then, at the close of the school term, 
he is retested, his PFI revealing whether 
his recreation has benefited him sufficiently 
to justify renewing the privilege of largely 
self-directed afterschool play. If his fitness 
has declined, he may be assigned to the 
special daily class outlined in (a) above. 
For if illness has supervened, the new PFI 
usually reveals its presence, though it be 
too obscure (yet) to be detected in routine 
medical inspection. Thus is the physical- 
fitness aim rigidly guarded for relatively 
normal pupils. (In a similar way, PFI pro- 
grams develop social virtues.) 
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4. (c) Suppose your boy or girl is sy- 
perior physically —one of the 15 to 20 
per cent in the highest PFI category, who 
has no serious remediable defects, and 
whose social behavior is good. He is then 
assigned to “afterschool physical activity 
under instructional guidance.” Under pres- 
ent laws in most states this is from two 
to five periods weekly. Ideally — and where 
PFI programs are meticulously followed 
— it should vary from one to two after- 
noons weekly, choosing his own time and 
place. He may. exercise on school property 
or elsewhere —on home tennis courts, a 
local gymnasium, community center, the 
arboretum, a private dance studio, week- 
end trips to the mountains — in activities 
approved by the physical director, report- 
ing to him monthly. Moreover, the school- 
day period now given over to sports (which 
overdevelop his already strong, skillful, 
and enduring body) should be devoted to 
additional academic, scientific, and artistic 
studies. 

At the end of each term the high fitness 
boy, too, is retested: His new PFI will 
reveal the physical effects of self-guidance 
in sports and other recreation, or work; 
and he is then reclassified for the next term 
according to his needs. 

Thus, following the PFI Program, each 
pupil in senior high school receives the 
kinds and amounts of physical activity and 
supervision which best suit him individ- 
ually — and for physical, recreative, and 
social development. Moreover, these pro- 
cedures provide school authorities with 
highly accurate data to measure the effi- 
ciency of physical education. Today they 
have practically nothing. And finally, aca- 
demic programs also are modified to meet 
the total powers of each pupil to succeed 
in these pursuits. 

Perhaps it is necessary to repeat, for 
the reassurance of incredulous school-board 
members particularly, that the revolution- 
ary programs outlined above are not “ex- 
pensive” — that, indeed, they cost little 
more than present “programs” — that is, 
in money. Their great “‘cost” is in the re- 
versal of aims and activities they force on 
teachers. ... 

D 

To render intramural sports educational 
as well as physically safe is a relatively 
simple procedure in schools already utiliz- 
ing almost any accurate physical tests. For 
crude strength scores, from which physi- 
cal-fitness scores are derived, are them- 
selves extraordinarily accurate measures of 
“general athletic ability.” (This slightly 
incredible fact has been thoroughly estab- 
lished by dozens of research projects since 
1925.) To equalize opposing teams, or even 
individuals, it remains only to match 
strength scores! 

Thus, if soccer football teams be 
matched, see to it that “the total strength 
of each team in the league” is at any par- 
ticular figure — and results will amaze ob- 
servers. Of course, if the total body 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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Moving the Farm to Town 
Edna Durland, Lydia Leistikow’ 


Chas. J. Dalthorp, 


Even though Aberdeen, S. Dak., is lo- 
cated in the heart of one of the great agri- 
cultural areas of the Middle West, children 
in the elementary schools of the city, in 
many instances, have only a remote under- 
standing of the farm and farm animals. 
Reading and science stories with farm and 
farm-animal backgrounds mean less to 
some of the children than “firemen and 
post-office” stories. Because much of the 
social studies material in the elementary 
grades is developed around farm life, farm 
animals and pets, the Aberdeen board of 
education built a miniature farm barn at 
the Howard-Hedger elementary school to 
be used as an experimental unit to supple- 
ment the classroom activities. 

The barn is 8 by 18 feet in area, with 
a main height of 7 feet in addition to a 
hip roof 5 feet high. The ground floor has 
two box stalls, one 8 by 8 feet, and the 
other 3 by 8 feet, two fowl pens 4 by 3 
feet, and one section 8 by 3 feet equipped 
with hutches. The loft is divided into two 
sections; one is fitted with nests and 
perches, the other arranged for a hay loft. 
There is a picket-fenced yard for the larger 
animals, and two netted fences have been 
built for fowl. A windmill completes the 
arrangement. The children have named the 
farm the ‘Double H-H Farm.”’ 

Experience has proved that it is imprac- 


1Superintendent of Schools: 
“Elementary Supervisor; 
*Elementary Principal, Aberdeen, S. Dak 


First graders learning about “Jim,” the rabbit. 





Primary reading materials grow out of the real experiences of the school farm. 


ticable to keep animals in the classrooms 
for study. First, it is an unnatural situa- 
tion; second, it contributes to unhealthful 
and unsanitary conditions. The Howard- 
Hedger School has met these problems by 
housing animals, required for laboratory 
study, in the school barn. 

The Double H-H Farm provides possi- 
bilities for observation of animal life in a 
natural environment since it is located near 
the school. Practical experiences in the care 
and feeding of animals are afforded through 
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this arrangement. The natural habitat pre- 
sents opportunities for an appreciation of 
animal life which cannot be gained by 
keeping animals in the classrooms. 

Curricular activities are being developed 
which are integrated with all phases of the 
school program. Where originally it seemed 
that science would be the principal center 
of interest, even more leads in the field of 
language arts and creative activities have 
appeared. 

Common interests have been a source of 





A discussion period follows a visit to the school farm. 
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The farm is a stimulant for art expression. 


material for reading. The first grade 
adopted the rabbit as a center of interest 
contributing to reading. Reading charts 
prepared by the teacher grew from group 
discussions of the interest experiences of 
the children. The pony and goat supplied 
rich reading backgrounds for all grades. 

The barn offered an approach to various 
English activities. In the field of creative 
writing, a primary group prepared a story 
about the goat. Martha, the goose, was 
the incentive for a book written by an in- 
termediate group. A movie for the kinder- 
garten came as an outgrowth of this book. 

Closely related to the English activities 
were interests in creative art and music. 
Creative art developed spontaneously in all 
grades and was carried to a useful end in 
the illustrations used in the charts and 
storybooks. Creative music found its way 
into the classroom productions with simple 
melodies such as “Martha’s Call.” 

The project lends itself to a teaching of 
the social and economic lessons which are 
a part of the elementary social-study units. 
A study of the sheep in the third grade 
provided lessons in shearing and marketing 
the wool. As a classroom activity, the chil- 
dren washed, carded, dyed, spun, and wove 
the wool into cloth. Primary children have 
cared for the raising and marketing of eggs 
and chickens. The older boys have become 


interested in the commercial aspects of 
raising pigeons and rabbits. These experi- 
ences have involved the purchase and se- 
lection of feed, cost accounting, and the 
necessity for watching markets. 

Probably the most valuable concomitant 
to the curricular values is the traits that 
are developed. Responsibility is unques- 
tionably the most valuable of these. The 
work of purchasing the feed, feeding the 
animals, and keeping the barn clean has 
been shared by all of the pupils. Certain 
pupil leaders have had to assume special 
responsibilities such as carrying the keys 
and transporting animals when necessary. 
The project has taught the children the 
need for cooperation and the delegation of 
certain authorities. The sharing of these 
responsibilities has developed a spirit of 
pride and ownership which has eliminated 
any vestige of vandalism on the school 
premises. 

Although the project has been in opera- 
tion a comparatively short time, it is 
proving much more valuable than the 
traditional verbal and textbook method 
teachings. Because of its close relationship 
to real experiences, pupils participate with 
more enthusiasm. A greater variety of ex- 
periences are offered and these experiences 
reach more children. New avenues of in- 
struction are continuously opening. There 
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A child’s drawing of the farm song. 


is apparently no limit to the activities that 
can be extended from the farm project. 


—_—. 


ROCK ISLAND SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Rock Island, IIL. on 
December 5, approved a new salary schedule 
based on education and years of experience. 

Teachers with 60 semester hours of training, 
but no experience, will begin at $1,200 a year 
and will work up to a maximum of $1,750 at 
the end of 11 years. Teachers with 90 semester 
hours of training will begin at $1,350 and will 
work up to $2,000 in the thirteenth year. Teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree and 120 semester hours 
of training will begin at $1,500 and will work up 
to $2,300 in the sixteenth year. Teachers with a 
master’s degree and 150 semester hours of train- 
ing will begin at $1,700 and will work to a maxi- 
mum of $2,600 in the eighteenth year. 

All teachers are receiving an annual bonus of 
$200, which is added to the basic salary, to de- 
termine the total sum. In addition to the straight 
salary, various extras are allowed for special serv- 
ices and duties, which enable teachers to earn 
more. 

All teachers receive $130 a year for each minor 
dependent, when the teacher’s husband or wife 
is not employed full time. For principals, the 
annual allowance is $65 for each minor dependent. 

All teachers are entitled to a sick leave of five 
days per year, cumulative to thirty days. Begin- 
ning September 1, 1945, it will be cumulative to 
sixty days. 


NEW KNOXVILLE SALARY PROGRAM 


The board of education of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has adopted a new single-salary plan for all 
teachers, which became effective January 1, 1945. 
The schedule, which offers considerable increases, 
provides a salary of $1,200 for beginning teachers. 
Annual increments of $100 will be given until 
the maximum of $2,300 is reached for nondegree 
teachers, $2,400 for A.B. and B.S. degree teachers, 
and $2,500 for those with master’s degrees. The 
schedule applies alike to all teachers, regardless of 
color or grade level. The process of equalization of 
salaries was made effective for all teachers, nurses, 
principals, and others in 1943. 

——______¢ 

> Warren, R. I. Salary adjustments of $200 
each have been given to two high school teachers. 
The increases were given to bring the salaries of 
the teachers up to the amounts now paid to new 
teachers in the system. 

® Haverhill, Mass. The school board has made 
provision in its 1945 budget for 5 per cent sal- 
ary increases for janitors, and automatic increases 
for teachers. 

> Johnston, R. I. The school board has revised 


its salary schedule upward, to permit an increase < 


in the maximum for all teachers, and to bring 
teachers eligible up to the new maximum. The 
maximum salary for elementary teachers was 
raised from $1,400 to $1,700, and that for junior 
high school teachers from $1,600 to $1,750. The 
other teachers and supervisors in the department 
were given bonuses of $150. Bonuses for prin- 
cipals ranged from $150 to $300. The superin- 
tendent’s salary was increased by $300. 
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What Makes a Teacher a Teacher 


There are teachers and teachers just as 
there are doctors and doctors, dentists and 


dentists, lawyers and lawyers, journalists ° 


and journalists, preachers and preachers, 
engineers and engineers, and, to make this 
discussion up to date, soldiers and soldiers / 
So on throughout the entire category from 
the lowest common laborer to the highest 
professional worker. What makes the dif- 
ference? For the moment we are evaluat- 
ing the factors that make teachers, espe- 
cially elementary and secondary teachers. 
What are they? 

Yes, it helps, though there are plenty of 
exceptions, if the teacher comes from a 
family and background where she has had 
to give and take in the everyday affairs of 
life, where probably there were several 
children, where she has had to work and 
to carry a fair share of the load of family 
responsibilities, where she has tasted some- 
thing of hardship and has led not too 
sheltered and dependent a life. In other 
words, it helps to have come from an ordi- 
nary family and home. It helps to have 
lived with and rubbed elbows with her 
fellow man, particularly of the great middle 
class, and thus become tempered to .an 
understanding and sympathetic living and 
mingling with this kind of folks. For in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, these 
are the kind of folks she will meet and 
work with as a teacher. But, of course, all 
this does not make a teacher. It merely 
gives a probable desirable background. 
What about more specific factors? 


What of Character and Health? 


What about character? Of course, char- 
acter is important. A person without ac- 
ceptable character has no place as a teacher 
regardless of other qualifications. But char- 
acter as such doesn’t make a teacher any 
more than it makes a banker or a justice 
of the court. It is merely a prerequisite. It 
applies to the teacher as it applies to any 
person who is placed in a position of re- 
sponsibility and trust. 

What about health? Yes, teaching is 
hard work, and it is therefore important 
that the teacher have reasonably good 
health. And that means mental and social 
health as well as physical health. But 
health as such doesn’t make a teacher any 
more than it makes a nurse. It is merely 
another prerequisite. Not all healthy per- 
sons are or can be teachers any more than 
all persons even of the finest and strongest 
character ‘are or can be teachers. 

What about personality? And, for this 
purpose, let us think of personality as lika- 
bility —the capacity to attract and hold 
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favorable attention, to wear well, to be 
respected, to be a friend, and to have 
friends. Yes, indeed, personality is impor- 
tant. But, again, personality as such 
doesn’t make a teacher. The stronger the 
personality, the stronger the teacher, other 
things being equal. But it takes more than 
personality to be a teacher just as it takes 
more than personality to be the manager 
or superintendent of an industrial plant. 
Personality alone, or even personality 
coupled with both character and health, 
does not of and by itself make a teacher. 
Again it is merely another prerequisite. If 
character, health, or personality, or any 
combination of these qualities or qualifica- 
tions made a teacher, it would be a simple 
matter to staff our schools. Teachers do 
not have, and they do not claim to have, 
any monopoly on these traits, nor on any 
one of them. They merely hope to be, and, 
generally speaking, are, the type of folks 
who do possess these traits. 


What of Interest and Knowledge? 


What about interest in and liking for 
children? Yes, of course, but there are 
plenty of folks outside of teaching as well 
as in, who are interested in and who like 
children. Those outside do not by reason 
of this fact either claim or pretend to be 
teachers. No, interest in and liking for 
children do not necessarily make a person 
a teacher any more than they make her 
a pediatrician or a child psychologist. The 
qualifications of interest in and liking for 
children resolve themselves into other traits 
in that somewhat formidable array of pre- 
requisites necessary by way of background 
or foundation for successful teaching. 

What about keenness of intellect and 
knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught? Yes, the keener the intellect, every- 
thing else being equal, and the broader 
and deeper the knowledge of the subject 
matter to be taught, the greater the prom- 
ise of success as a teacher. It would be in- 
conceivable to imagine a teacher teaching 
something she did not herself know or un- 
derstand. But even knowledge of the 
subject matter to be taught does not guar- 
antee good teaching, not even when such 
knowledge is tied up with a spendid blend- 
ing of the necessary and desirable traits 
we have already discussed as prerequisites 
for teaching. The doctor, who knows more 
about health than any teacher of health, 
probably neither could nor should be cer- 
tificated as a teacher of health in either 
the elementary school or high school. The 
question of his qualifications as a teacher 
would be based not on his knowledge of 
health, nor on this knowledge plus the 
other traits that have been discussed. The 
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question would resolve itself into one of 
knowing how to teach what he knows. 


The Final Test! 


Yes, that is the final test— Can the 
teacher teach? There is more to real teach- 
ing than being in charge of a roomful of 
children and keeping them in order and 
happily and gainfully occupied. That is one 
part of it, but if that were all there was 
to teaching, any good nurse girl would be 
a good teacher. Teaching is more than that. 
Teaching implies systematic, scientific, and 
wholesome guidance and direction of the 
whole developmental and learning proc- 
esses of the pupils to be taught; and beyond 
that, the manipulation of these processes 
so they come from within the children 
themselves. “No teacher has_ taught,” 
Winship once said, “until the pupil has 
learned.” That is the secret. Teaching is 
an intricate science, one that involves deep 
insight and understanding of child psychol- 
ogy, and particularly of the learning proc- 
esses, knowledge, and judgment as to what 
and when individual pupils, or groups of 
pupils, can and should learn, and finally 
artistic ability and skill in the use of the 
techniques and devices, the procedures and 
implements, the tools and appliances that 
must be employed, not to demonstrate the 
teacher’s knowledge and artistic ability, but 
to lead, induce, or, if necessary, to make 
the pupils learn. 

It is a fascinating experience to watch 
any skillful technician at work whether it 
be the operator of a steam shovel, the pilot 
of a plane, the engineer of a locomotive, 
the builder of a temple, the constructor of 
a bridge, the painter of a picture, the en- 
graver of an intricate design, the chemist 
in his laboratory, the radio engineer at his 
panel board, the skilled surgeon as he per- 
forms a delicate operation. Each one of 
these gifted and highly trained persons 
knows just what to do, just when to do it, 
and just what tools and techniques to em- 
ploy. The skillful and artistic teacher is 
in the same category except that, for the 
most part, her techniques and procedures 
are in the main with invisible and intan- 
gible tools, instruments, and appliances — 
motivation controls, assignments, drift and 
insight meters, drill and fixation devices, 
pupil recitations, and pupil activities, not 
teacher lectures. In other words, the teach- 
er is a technician, too. Does she know how 
and is she able to “fire” the pupil’s imag- 
ination, as well as his will to do and carry 
through? Does she know how and is she 
able to lay out an assignment, longer or 
shorter, so that it becomes to the pupils 
a problem to be solved, a skill to be in- 
itiated, refined, or finally mastered, an in- 
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sight to be clarified, an understanding to 
be acquired, an interest to be satisfied; 
not merely another task, with or without 
meaning and value, or a section of a book 
to be memorized only to be regurgitated at 
some proper moment? Can she really un- 
derstand and analyze every pupil in his 
learning experience so as to detect any 
deviation, weakness, or misunderstanding 
and then can she scientifically and artisti- 
cally redirect or guide him back on the 
right track? Does she herself clearly know 
and understand the laws and methods of 
learning and does she know when and how 
to employ them? Does she know the 
place and purpose of drill and is she expert 
in its use? Does she know and use 


the different types of pupil recitation and 
activity? 

In other words, does she really teach, or 
does she merely “keep school”? Can she 
and does she make out of her classroom a 
laboratory for the children and not a gym- 
nasium, mental or otherwise, for herself? 

Finally, does she in each of her pupils 
recognize the whole child, intellectual, 
physical, social, individualistic, emotional, 
spiritual, and does she know her responsi- 
bility, together with proper and possible 
implementations thereof, for the education 
of each such child? To the extent to which 
she knows and does all these things in a 
scientific and artistic manner, to that ex- 
tent is she a teacher. 


Physical Education, the Stepchild, 
Should be Adopted 


Howard G. Richardson’ 


Physical education, despite many handi- 
caps during the past 25 years, is now 
accepted as an integral part of education. 
This triumph is amazing when we consider 
some of the obstacles which have stood 
in its path. Educators placed “health” at 
the head of the list when they drafted 
the cardinal principles of education” but 
failed to translate the health objective into 
action. They accepted wholeheartedly the 
philosophy “the whole child goes to school, 
and the whole child must be educated,” 
but again failed to put in operation a 
suitable program of health and physical 
education in their curriculums. This ad- 
ministrative oversight has been a stum- 
bling block, and is responsible for the large 
number of students in our schools not 
receiving instruction in health and physi- 
cal education. A report from the United 
States Office of Education (FSA2562) 
reveals these facts: “Only one-half of the 
boys and girls have received physical edu- 
cation during the last two years. This 
means one million, one hundred thousand 
Juniors and Seniors in our high schools 
are not receiving instruction in physical 
education.”’ 

This seems like a most regrettable 
situation, especially during these war 
years. Unfortunately the percentage of 
students deprived of instruction in health 
and physical education in our schools in- 
creases as the years are turned backward. 

Instruction in health and physical edu- 
cation never has. been offered to all school 
children now, or in the past. This situation 
is the result of apathy and indifference on 
the part of the federal and state govern- 
ments, city and county municipalities, 
medical and public-health agencies, par- 
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ents, and until the outbreak of the war, 
our social order itself. The disgraceful 
reports of the Selective Service Boards 
regarding the fitness of our male youth 
is not an indictment of the health and 
physical education programs in our schools 
in the light of the existing circumstances. 
A recent report of the Society of State 
Directors of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion reveals the fact that 19 states today 
are without state directors. Imagine 39 
per cent of our states without a director 
charged with the sole responsibility of 
promoting the health and physical educa- 
tion. = 
Health and physical education has re- 
ceived a tremendous boom as a result of 
the war. Many states have enacted legis- 
lation which require ‘“‘schools to give phys- 
ical education one period a day.” This is 
a very commendable beginning, but it does 
not go far enough. Many schools today 
do not have the physical facilities to carry 
on an adequate program. These schools 
did not have the facilities in the past 
either. The problem is both rural and 
urban. City schools usually lack outdoor 
facilities, while rural schools lack outdoor 
and indoor facilities. One might think that 
it is easy for a rural school to remedy its 
lack of outdoor space by securing the use 
of land adjacent to the school for a period 
or two a day. However, this land is usually 
under cultivation or is used for pasture. 
There is little land today (unless wooded) 
that is not in use. Perhaps, another stum- 
bling block is the many school sites which 
were chosen in the past because the land 
was cheap, and this usually means that 
the school is located on a hill. Of course, 
most of our school playgrounds today are 
too small because the community and 
school grew more rapidly than expected. 
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A shifting war population has further 
aggravated the situation. School consolj- 
dation and wise planning in the future 
will help to control this problem. 

Physical education must be taught today 
(state regulations) in schools which lack 
indoor and outdoor facilities and equip- 
ment, and which are staffed with untrained 
teachers. It is taught to boys and girls 
most of whom have not been examined by 
a doctor prior to participation. It is taught 
without regard for individual needs or 
capacities, and without the cooperation 
of parents and doctors. It has become a 
“compulsory” subject, but does not have 
the dignity or credit value of other school 
subjects. Many high schools lacking facili- 
ties do not attempt to offer physical educa- 
tion because the program, under existing 
handicaps, cannot measure up in quality 
to the standard of the rest of the school 
program. The administrators of these 
schools are wholeheartedly in favor of 
physical education, but they do not see 
the wisdom of promoting a program which 
can be only half done at best. If physical 
education is needed in our schools to de- 
velop individuals for a worth-while life, 
then it should receive more than legislative 
approval even during the war. Children 
attending our schools during a war period 
should not be deprived of an adequate 
education. 

Many schools equipped to do a good 
job in physical education today are greatly 
hampered because they cannot obtain ath- 
letic equipment. A teacher can improvise 
some equipment, and he can choose activi- 
ties which take little equipment, but this 
does not enable him to teach the most 
suitable program. Today the lack of equip- 
ment is due to a lack of suitable sources 
of supply rather than a lack of money. 
However, some schools receive neither 
equipment nor financial aid from. their 
school boards. In such a case the board 
does not realize that athletic equipment is 
teaching material, and should be handled 
like other school supplies. It seems logical 
that some form of government priority of 
equipment should be established so that 
schools could fill their needs, as well as 
those of the armed forces. 

The lessons of this war have brought 
most people to realize the need of a 
national fitness program to insure this 
country’s security. An improved health 
and physical education program for all 
children during their total school life along 
with a definite period of time spent in a 
“physical fitness camp” would supply the 
demand. The general public must be will- 
ing to pay for this program, and the 
federal and state governments must sub- 
sidize communities so that they can meet 
specific requirements of the program. It is 
only when we have established a nation- 
ally subsidized physical-education program 
that the stepchild of education will be 
adopted, and make its total contribution. 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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The “War Emergency” Teacher 


What is to become of teachers holding 
emergency certificates after the present 
“emergency” has passed? The various state 
poards of education, when they were first 
forced by the shortage of teachers to pro- 
vide for temporary substandard certificates 
in large numbers, adopted policies which 
looked to the termination of all emergency 
certificates as soon as possible after the 
war ended. Like most obvious and simple 
solutions to educational problems, this pol- 
icy will be found difficult or even impos- 
sible to apply. 

While specific regulations have varied 
from one state to another, the general pol- 
icy has been to require that school boards 
employ properly qualified teachers so long 
as they were available, but they were there- 
after permitted to employ on emergency 
certificates almost any person willing to 
accept a teaching position who seemed 
likely to succeed. Usually the evaluation 
of probable success was made by local 
authorities, who may have been more con- 
cerned with filling an existing vacancy than 
with discovering excellence in teaching. At 
least one county superintendent in the Mid- 
west sent to his boards a circular in which 
he offered to recommend for an emergency 
certificate anyone whom they could induce 
to accept a teaching position, with no ref- 
erence to other qualifications. The natural 
result was that many of the approximately 
70,000 persons to whom such certificates 
have been issued since the outbreak of the 
war were poorly qualified as to prepara- 
tion, disinterested in teaching as a perma- 
nent profession, and even psychologically 
unfit to have charge of growing children. 


Substandard Emergency Teachers 


There is no question that “emergency” 
teachers whose services have proved un- 
satisfactory must be eliminated as soon as 
possible. In practically all cases this can 
be done simply through failure to renew 
the substandard certificate when it expires. 
Many of the unsatisfactory teachers have 
already been eliminated either voluntarily 
or as the result of failure to be re-employed 
by a dissatisfied school board. In some 
cases emergency certificates have been is- 
sued to several persons successively for the 
Same teaching position, so that the number 
of persons actually teaching with substand- 
ard certificates is considerably smaller than 
the number of those to whom such certifi- 
cates were issued. 


Chairman, Committee on Teacher Certification, Uni 
versity of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 


After the War 


Francis J. Donohue, Ph.D.’ 


Thousands of these emergency teachers, 
including some of the best of the group, 
accepted positions only through patriotic 
motives, or through an unwillingness to see 
children suffer from lack of teachers. 
Others were housewives whose own chil- 
dren no longer needed their full-time care, 
or wives of servicemen who found their 
allotments inadequate or their lives dull 
and meaningless with their loved ones gone, 
and who will welcome the day when the 
return of regular teachers will permit them 
to resign with the satisfaction of an es- 
sential service well performed. 

But other thousands inducted into teach- 
ing under abnormal circumstances and 
without the normal kind or quantity of 
training will want to continue in teaching. 
Some will have found in teaching the same 
satisfactions that helped to keep so many 
regular teachers in the profession during 
these critical times, others will desire to 
retain the social prestige and the modest 
economic security that teaching gives. And 
many women inducted into teaching as 
servicemen’s wives will, as servicemen’s 
widows, seek to retain the position and 
income so essential to their continued eco- 
nomic well-being. 


A Transfer to Permanent Certificates? 


From such teachers and their friends 
there will be strong pressure upon the state 
certificating officials to retain emergency 
certificates in force by some kind of blanket 
provision. This pressure will be resisted in 
some states, but in other states a feeling 
of moral obligation toward those who so 
valiantly tried to help may combine with 
political pressure to convert emergency 
certificates into what will be virtually life 
certificates. If this action can be limited 
to a relatively few cases with the provision 
of appropriate safeguards, it will be just 
to the individual and beneficial to the pro- 
fession as a whole. But the policies to be 
followed must be formulated and publicly 
announced in the near future, lest states 
which have formulated no policy be pres- 
sured after the war into blanket valida- 
tions of emergency certificates with dis- 
astrous effects on the schools. 

One group of emergency certificate ap- 
plicants for whose preservice training the 
author was responsible for 12 weeks in 
the summer of 1943 included housewives, 
men in nonessential “luxury” occupations, 
a normal-course graduate of four decades 
before, college graduates with no prior 
training for teaching but who thought it 
a desirable profession, and a few under- 
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graduates who were unable to continue 
school because of economic pressure. Some 
of these students had several years of 
previous teaching experience, others none. 
Some did an excellent job in their sub- 
sequent teaching, others bungled badly be- 
cause of psychological difficulties which 
had not been discovered during the 12 
weeks’ “hurry-up” course or because of 
inadequate physical stamina. One student 
was refused a recommendation because of 
unfavorable psychological characteristics, 
and another completed the course but 
never accepted a contract because he could 
earn more in other fields of work. Now, 
in their second year of teaching, only a 
third of those who invested 12 weeks’ time 
and tuition in training are continuing to 
teach, but all of these have either quali- 
fied for regular certificates or are at least 
attempting to qualify for them by summer 
school attendance. 


The Transition Problem 


The tremendous decrease in the number 
of prospective teachers in undergraduate 
training from 1941 to 1945 will probably 
result in a continued shortage, particularly 
at the elerhentary level, for the next four 
or five years, but increased enrollments 
for the current academic year indicate that 
a normal supply of teachers will probably 
be available after that period. The transi- 
tion years between the end of the war and 
the resumption of normal teacher supply 
will be a critical period of pressure upon 
certificating authorities because it will be 
necessary to continue some emergency cer- 
tificates, although not nearly as many as 
previously had been in force. 

This will be the period in which both 
local school boards and state authorities 
must choose carefully which teachers orig- 
inally inducted on an emergency basis are 
to be retained and which of those who 
wish to be retained must be discharged for 
the good of the schools and of the profes- 
sion. 

The chief purpose of certification regu- 
lations is to safeguard children against in- 
competent teachers, not merely to ensure 
that teachers shall have a certain quantita- 
tive minimum or a certain distribution of 
college credits. A teacher on “war emer- 
gency”’ certificate who has already proved 
herself a competent teacher and who is 
willing to continue study toward meeting 
regular certificate requirements should not 
be eliminated from the profession merely 
because an inexperienced and possibly in- 
competent person holding a regular cer- 
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tificate becomes available. Particularly this 
should not be allowed to happen during 
the transition period if near-by school sys- 
tems are still employing emergency teach- 
ers of doubtful competence. 

The solution of the problem is to deter- 
mine which of the emergency teachers who 
might desire to remain in the profession is 
a competent teacher or could with addi- 
tional training or supervisory assistance be 
made competent. All others must be elim- 
inated at the earliest possible moment, even 
though this may mean the transfer of the 
competent teacher from one school district 
to another if she is willing to make the 
move. Then certificating authorities must 
determine for each teacher who is to be 
retained, what additional preparation can 
be expected reasonably, and within what 
period of time. Obviously such decisions 
would have to be made on an individual 
basis, and would amount to continuing 
certification as long as the teacher com- 
plied with the additional training require- 
ments set up for her particular case. A 
caution might well be inserted here against 
insistence upon technical requirements 
(such as courses in directed teaching) 
which were inserted into certification codes 
because of their obvious value to.the in- 
experienced teacher but which are of doubt- 
ful value for teachers of experience. 


Help for the Good Emergency Teachers 


Many emergency teachers who are doing 
an excellent job in the classroom and who 
would desire to continue in teaching are 
making no effort to progress toward regu- 
lar certificates because the gap between 
their present training level and the cer- 
tification requirements is so wide that they 
despair of eliminating it before the end of 
the war. If these teachers could be assured 
of a policy of sympathetic consideration 
based on reasonable progress, they might 
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be induced to begin their own professional 
programs now, and thus be saved for post- 
war teaching. There have never been 
enough excellent teachers, and every effort 
must be made to retain any who have been 
discovered in this emergency period. 


Cooperative Business 
Training in Detroit /. L.. Holtsclaw' 


The cooperative business training plan, 
established at the Detroit High School of 
Commerce in March, 1943, provides for 
both office and retailing work. Two stu- 
dents are assigned to each job, one to work 
in the morning; the other in the afternoon. 
All basic high school subjects required for 
graduation are scheduled so that both the 
morning and the afternoon students carry 
a well-balanced school program, consist- 
ing of not more than four subjects with 
not more than three prepared ones. In 
addition to wages, based on a uniform 
rate in the office plan, and on a rate de- 
pendent upon the type of job in the retail 
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plan, the students receive credit toward 
graduation of 2'2 hours each semester 
for their work experience. In order to re- 
ceive this credit, they must be regular in 
school and employment attendance and 
must do satisfactory work in the office and 
in the classroom. The minimum number of 
hours of employment each week is 20 
and the maximum is 28. The student 
spends four hours of each day in school 
and four hours in employment. On Satur- 
days, some students work four hours, and 
others, eight hours. 


How Work Is Administered 


The program is administered through 
the facilities of the regular high school 
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with two co-ordinators selected from the 
teaching faculty, one for the office and the 
other for the retail program. Prelimin 
arrangements are made by the school 
administration. The co-ordinators follow 
up the work on the job, assisting with 
school and employment problems. They 
have had both teaching and practical work 
experience, and they teach one class daily 
in addition to their administrative and 
counseling duties. The other business sub- 
jects are taught by teachers who have had 
both teaching and business experience and 
who are approved by the Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Duties performed in the office coopera- 
tive plan are mail-room work, filing, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, stenography, and 
general clerical work. Employers place 
workers, in so far as possible, where their 
ability and previous training or experience 
make them best fitted. Those of superior 
performance in both school and work re- 
ceive a wage increase in three months and 
another one in six months. The initial 
wage for the office worker is fifty cents per 
hour and slightly lower for those in re- 
tailing work. 


Retail Salesmanship 


The majority of students in the retail 
program are placed in the large depart- 
ment stores and speciality shops. They 
perform such duties as inspecting, serving 
as cashier, receiving stock, marking mer- 
chandise, moving from these activities to 
selling jobs. Others in retail stores perform 
such clerical work as filing, typewriting, 
posting, sales auditing, and taking tele- 
phone orders. Some duties involve the 
use of office machines, such as calculators 
and billing machines. Rates vary on the 
retail cooperative plan in accordance with 
the type of beginning job. Promotions are 
given on the basis of efficiency in the in- 
dividual’s performance. Transfers may be 
made from one branch of the store to 
another as the workers develop specialized 
skills. Most stores carry on a series of 
tests, ratings, and personal interviews to 
insure placing the young workers in the 
most suitable jobs. 

It may be of interest that while large 
companies conduct their own tests, a num- 
ber of these in Detroit are placing more 
stress on the grades earned by students 
in school. 


More Requests Than Students 


For both programs, regular written re- 
ports are prepared by employers, contain- 
ing attendance records, quality of work 
done, and the student’s general attitude in 
regard to such factors as judgment, initia- 
tive, deportment, personality, cooperation, 
appearance, and personal hygiene. Co- 
ordinators discuss these reports with the 
students and, where needed, give help. 

Since this plan was instituted, more 
than a thousand high school students have 
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participated in it, and employers are 
enthusiastic. While the program was initi- 
ated primarily because of the shortage of 
office workers as well as of retail workers, 
Detroit employers have welcomed it, not 
only with interest for the time being, but 
in every instance, have indicated the wish 
to carry it on after the duration. Also, a 
large number of firms, learning of the 
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cooperative plan, wished to participate in 
it, but a sufficient number of students have 
not been available for all requests. 

The teachers of the High School of Com- 
merce have been unanimous in expressing 
the belief that these contacts of employed 
students have given them a more serious 
understanding of the value of both school 
and office work. 


Psychology Goes to School 


C. L. Mulrine’ 


Too often educators think that psycho- 
logical services can be available only to 
schools and to children in large metropoli- 
tan areas. Whitefish Bay, while a suburb of 
Milwaukee, operates an entirely inde- 
pendent school system, consisting of about 
two thousand children, served by one 
hundred teachers and administrators. The 
present psychological program was insti- 
tuted eight years ago. For several years 
previous to that, the part-time services of 
a visiting teacher were available. With the 
psychological program. the emphasis was 
changed to prevention rather than treat- 
ment. 

One psychologist trained in clinical pro- 
cedure and experienced in school routines 
acts in a co-ordinating capacity. An adjust- 
ment teacher trained in individual remedial 
instruction, and in the problems of the 
mentally retarded, assumes supervision of 
those problems which are largely academic 
in nature. Thus, the psychologist is free 
to emphasize personality and social de- 
velopment. She makes an attempt to 
become acquainted with all of the children 
in the kindergartens and primary grades, 
and with new children entering our school 
at higher levels. This “getting acquainted” 
takes the forms of observation in the 
classroom and on the playground, mental 
testing, and conferences with the parents 
and teachers. 

Teachers and administrators have been 
encouraged to be particularly aware of 
those personalities which do not seem to 
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be developing along healthy lines. The 
excessively quiet child and the shy or fear- 
ful child are thus called to the attention 
of the psychologist. 

With the early referrals, it is possible 
to discover causes and to make corrections 
before the patterns become firmly set. The 
bulk of the work, of course, is carried by 
the classroom teachers who have the daily 
contact with the children. Technical train- 
ing along psychological lines has not 
proved nearly so necessary here as the 
attitudes of service and belief in the indi- 
vidual importance of every child. The pro- 
gram has been sold to the community 
through group contacts with PTA and 
church clubs, as well as through individual 
work with parents. 

We feel that it has paid great dividends 
in terms of improved relations between 
home and school. The psychologist serves 
as a buffer between these two forces in the 
child’s life. At other times she interprets 
the school to the home, as well as explain- 
ing the home situation to the school. 

Last year one fifth of the children in 
our system received some type of indi- 
vidual psychological attention. Most of 
this was of a preventive nature. Nearly a 
quarter of the children were referred by 
their parents rather than by the school, 
indicating good community acceptance. 
The program has also resulted in a greater 
understanding of individual differences 
with more economical individualization of 
instruction, in less “failures,” and in a 
decreasing number of severe problems in 
later childhood and ‘adolescence. 


Education's Megacycle 
Roy L. Warren' 


“Unless educators show greater interest 
in the F-M band set aside for schools and 
colleges, these channels will be given to 
commercial applicants.” This warning 
came from the highest federal authority 
— Chairman James L. Fly, of the Federal 
Communications Commission — in an ad- 
dress at Columbus, Ohio. 

_ Entirely friendly in tone, the warning 
invites education to act before pressure 

‘Battle Creek, Mich. 


forces the Commission to license to com- 
mercial radio applicants channels unused 
in the education megacycle. 

What is the education megacycle? What 
can be done with the channels reserved 
for schools and colleges? What, if any- 
thing, should be done now in light of the 
wartime equipment embargo? 

The story of education’s megacycle be- 
gan in 1938 and at that time the FCC 
set aside five channels for exclusive use 
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of schools and colleges. This was done at 
the request of more than three hundred 
leading educators. 

Then came F-M (frequency modula- 
tion) radio on the market and it was found 
much superior to A-M (amplitude modula- 
tion). F-M’s high fidelity and diminution 
of static excited wide interest. Commercial 
applications for F-M licenses soared. Some 
school systems and colleges made inquiries. 

Then came the war and receiver pro- 
duction stopped. Only 45 commercial F-M 
stations actually came into operation and 
only six educational F-M licenses were 
issued: Cleveland, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, University of Illinois, and 
the University of Kentucky. 


The F-M Education Channels 


The first important fact to know about 
education’s megacycle is this: it has five 
channels. All told, the FCC has reserved 
40 channels for F-M. Of these, five have 
been set aside for “non-commercial educa- 
tion broadcast stations.” Five channels 
seem much too few until one realizes that 
stations using them may be dotted across 
the country with greater frequency than 
A-M stations. 

Actual separation to avoid interference 
need be as little as 20 miles for low power 
stations and 100 miles for stations of 1-kw. 
power and up. But in any one area only 
every other channel may be used. 

For argument for the F-M we have 
many persuasive facts. Here are a few: 

1. F-M is inexpensive. For the cost of 
two classrooms at the most, a _ school 
system can purchase an F-M transmitter 
which will serve and aid students and 
teachers in every school of a city. It will 
also link the school and home, as F-M 
set ownership broadens. 

2. Technological aids to teaching must 
be used more extensively after the war 
if education is to keep up with the times. 
One of these new aids is the F-M trans- 
mitter and the educational programs it can 
bring to school and home. 

3. Educational F-M stations and com- 
mercial stations do not compete; they 
supplement one another. The educational 
program is often not the kind of a program 
a commercial-station manager wants for 
his general audience. 

4. Education by radio makes for better 
teaching; it does not displace teachers. It 
aids the hard-worked teachers to be more 
effective; only in special and rare situa- 
tions can radio “teach.” 

5. Ownership of an F-M_ transmitter 
by a school or college is good insurance 
against emergencies. An administrator can 
breathe easier if he knows that radio 
communication is at his elbow for instant 
use in case of storms, fires, epidemics, riots, 
or other catastrophes that can come to 
any community. 


How a Teacher May Use F-M 


So much of F-M lies in the future that 
a better answer may be found to what can 
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be done with it by looking in upon a 
teacher in the year 1946. Let us select John 
Drake who is principal and science and 
social-studies teacher in a five-teacher rural 
high school. He has two teaching aids 
within arm’s reach; one, a good radio 
receiver and, second, a combined schedule 
and teacher’s guide to educational radio 
programs. To bring programs he wants 
into the classrooms, all he needs to do is 
turn a switch. The automatic tuner does 
the rest. 

Before he left home in the morning on 
this day in 1946, he tuned in at 7:45 on 
the school F-M station to hear the an- 
nouncements for the day. At 9:30 his 
science class listened to “Science in the 
News” which included an interview with 
one of the world’s leading scientists on the 
subject of atomic power release. At 11 
o’clock his social-studies class was eager to 
participate in the “Issues Behind the 
News” program because they had elected 
one of their fellow students to go to the 
near-by F-M station to participate in this 
regular news-background program by and 
for high schoo] students. At noon the F-M 
radio brought music for the lunchroom and 
later dance music for the gymnasium 
before classes resumed. At 3 o'clock, the 
school band began practice on two new 
numbers under the remote direction of a 
radio master band teacher at the state 
university. Later in the afternoon three of 
Drake’s students were staying on to take 
advanced Spanish instruction by radio. 
They were taking this course by corre- 
spondence since no teachers were available 
in this small high school to teach advanced 
Spanish. 

Thus it is clear that schools and colleges 
have already found a wider variety of uses 
for radio. Given transmitters and studios 
and given personnel to run a station, 
schools can create a broad variety of edu- 


cational programs. Thousands of teachers 
eagerly await programs so created. 


Educational Networks 


When Mr. Drake turns the switch, his 
receiver will bring in the F-M educational 
station located in a city of 100,000, about 
25 miles away. Although this F-M station 
operates under the authority of the local 
board of education, its service area goes 
beyond the city limits. In fact we can 
assume that its one kilowatt transmitter 
mounted on the flagpole rising above the 
city’s tallest building sends out a “good 
signal” over a radius of approximately 
30 miles. 

This near-by F-M station is a member 
of the state education network. Twenty 
transmitters comprising the network are so 
located that every school, large and small, 
in the state is within range of good 
quality reception. Most of those 20 trans- 
mitters are located in large cities or at 
the major colleges and universities. 

This “education network” differs in 
many respects from radio networks as we 
now know them. It carries no advertising. 
Its stations are not connected by telephone 
wires. Ultra-high radio beams relay pro- 
grams automatically from one station to 
the other. Experiments have already 
proved the work ability of beam relays. 

The “education network” also differs 
from present networks in that member 
stations may or may not take any pro- 
grams offered from other centers. Many 
more points for program origination will 
be used than is now true of the commercial 
radio networks. “Program exchange serv- 
ice’ would be a more accurate description 
than “network.” 

Only state networks can bring service 
to the rural schools where radio’s service 
is sorely needed. Networks make possible 
the sharing of the program load. Few city 


school systems can afford personnel re- 
quired to produce programs throughout 
the day. 

State departments of education and 
state institutions can cooperate more effec- 
tively with a network which brings service 
to all schools than with individual stations 
and legislators will be more inclined to 
vote funds for a service that will reach 
all their constituents. 

No city school system or college or state 
school system can today buy the equip- 
ment to build educational F-M_ trans- 
mitters. But educators and citizens can do 
what businessmen are doing — make their 
postwar plans. They can map plans for 
F-M transmitters. They can summon local 
and state committees to work on plans for 
programs as well as equipment. They can 
begin to build staff and teacher experience 
which will assure full and effective use of 
F-M when stations can be built after the 
war. 

Plan now to use the priceless boon that 
modern science and the federal government 
offers education’s megacycle. 

——— + 


NEW POSTWAR BUILDING NEEDS IN 
NORMANDY, MISSOURI 


The board of education of the Normandy Con- 
solidated School District of St. Louis County, 
Mo., has begun plans for solving the high school 
building problem. These plans call for an audito- 
rium addition to the high school and the con- 
struction of two new junior high schools, or the 
erection of a new senior high school on a sepa- 
rate site and a new junior high school on a 
separate site. 

At the present time there is a need for an 
adequate administration building and for audi- 
torium-gymnasiums for six of the elementary 
schools. 

There is need also for the preparation of a 
large map of the school district showing the 
boundary lines, the streets, the block numbers, 
and lot numbers for all blocks. This map should 
show the boundaries of all of the 14 villages and 
a statement of the number of lots in the district 
and area, 
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Local School Support in a Midwest State 


Public education is chiefly dependent upon 
local sources of revenue, although the actual 
percentage from that source varies from 
year to year, from state to state, and from 
school district to school district. For the 
entire United States almost 1% billion dollars 
are derived from local districts. This consti- 
tutes 66 per cent of the total school revenue; 
a considerable reduction from the 83.2 per 
cent obtained from such sources in 1920. 
For the individual states the percentage from 
local sources ranges from 7.8 per cent in 
Delaware to 95.8 per cent in the state of 
Iowa. In six other states, Cormecticut, Illinois. 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
South Dakota, the local school districts con- 
tribute 90 per cent or more of the total 
school revenue. 

Minnesota is slightly above the national 
average, with approximately two thirds of 
the school funds coming from local sources. 
In individual districts within the state the 
variation is almost as wide as between states 
Many districts, with low valuations and large 
enrollments, raise locally only a small portion 
of the cost of operating the schools, depend- 
ing largely upon various aids for their 
finances. In other districts the local sources 
furnish most of the funds. There is a con- 
siderable difference between rural districts 
and districts maintaining graded and high 
schools in regard to the respective reliance 
upon local sources of revenue; for rural dis- 
tricts 50.9 per cent of the total funds come 
from this source as compared to 70.8 per cent 
for the graded and high schools. On a per- 
pupil basis the difference becomes even more 
pronounced; in the rural districts local 
receipts amount to $36 per pupil enrolled, 
compared to $89 per pupil enrolled in the 
graded and high schools. Thus the districts 
maintaining graded and high schools are 
raising locally almost 2% times as much 
as the rural districts for each child enrolled 
in school. 


Problems of Property Tax 

As is well known, property taxes constitute 
the chief item of local receipts; being respon- 
sible for 34 of the total local revenue. For 
the rural districts the property tax climbs 
to 83 per cent of the total local receipts while 
in the districts maintaining graded and high 
schools other receipts bring the property tax 
percentage down to 74 per cent. 

Placing such great reliance upon the general 
property tax brings with it many vexing 
problems. Assessment methods loom large in 
the problem of local school support. With 
property taxes constituting such a large per- 

Superintendent of Schools, Waseca, Minn. 

The problems here discussed are so prevalent in many 


States that the reader will readily find the writer’s sug- 


5 of value for the reorganization of school support. 
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centage of the local school funds it is essential 
that inequalities of assessment be eliminated. 
The large number of who are 
mostly persons without training for the work, 
makes it practically impossible to secure a 
sound, equitable assessment. The change from 
the farm and small businesses of early years 
to the present industrialization has further 
complicated the work of the amateur assessor, 
and makes true assessment a matter requiring 
technical training. Until Minnesota replaces 
the present method of in small 
political units by untrained, _ inefficient 
assessors, with trained specialists, flagrant 
inequalities in valuations and resulting taxes 
will continue. 

The decrease in taxable valuations in the 
school districts of the state have thrown a 
larger load upon the remaining property. 
During the past twenty years the value of 
taxable property in Minnesota has dropped 
more than 45 per cent. Exemptions from 
taxation have been a major factor in this 
large decrease in taxable valuation. In 1940 
such exemptions represented nearly 20 per 
cent of the total assessed property valuations 
in the entire state. The exemptions in various 
counties ranged from 5 to 94 per cent, so in 
some sections of the state a very small portion 
of the property is forced to bear the entire 
tax load. Exemptions may be of five various 
types: (1) buildings, parks, forests, and 
other property federally owned; (2) buildings, 
parks, and farms owned by the state or local 
governmental units; (3) property owned by 
religious, educational, and charitable organi- 
zations; (4) that portion of the property 
which is exempt under the homestead law; 
and (5) property such as railroads, tele- 
phones, and iron ore which is taxed directly 
by the state. 


assessors, 


assessment 


The Ability of Property to Pay 

In some northern counties the problem of 
tax delinquency creates its special problem 
for schools. With a high percentage of delin- 
quency only a small portion of the property 
is actually furnishing tax funds. As delin- 
quency increases, the tax base becomes 
smaller and the tax rate is pushed higher and 
higher upon the remaining property. This 
vicious cycle continues so that finally the 
remaining property cannot produce the neces- 
sary funds regardless of the rate that is 
established. 

The schools, in placing their reliance upon 
the property tax, compete with other govern- 
mental units for tax money. The state, the 
county, the township, and the city or village 
also levy upon the same property as the 
school district. Thus the school must always 
consider the levies made by the other units, 
so that property will not be taxed beyond 
its ability to pay. 

Tax limitations of 
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various types have 


created special problems for certain school 
districts. Some of the more common limita- 
tions have been the charter limitations, such 
as the 23-mill limit for school maintenance 
in Minneapolis; the general per-capita limit 
of $62 per person; the specific per-capita 
limits in the Iron Range communities; and 
the tax limit on agricultural land in graded, 
elementary, and high school districts. In gen- 
eral, tax limitations should be abolished so 
that each locality will have freedom to tax 
itself for the things it desires. 

The tax limitation which affects the most 
of us is the one which states that the tax 
on agricultural land in graded elementary 
and high school districts shall not exceed by 
more than 10 per cent the average rate for 
school maintenance on similar lands in the 
common school districts of the county. The 
amount of such agricultural land varies 
greatly from district to district. In many 
districts where it comprises a large percentage 
of the total valuation, a serious problem 
already exists or may develop. With costs of 
education increasing and the amount of the 
levy which can be placed on the agricultural 
land definitely limited, the additional cost 
must be levied on the other property of the 
district. The present trend of closing rural 
schools and transporting the pupils further 
aggravates the problem for the district with 
a large percentage of agricultural land. A 
good many of the rural districts are closing 
their schools because they find that trans- 
portation plus tuition does not cost as much 
as operating the school. The aid to such closed 
schools is increased, because they are then 
classified as superior ungraded schools. The 
net result is a smaller levy and a lower tax 
rate for the rural school district. As that 
process is repeated in several districts, the 
average tax rate of the rural districts of the 
county is reduced, and the graded elementary 
or high school district finds the rate on its 
agricultural land correspondingly decreased. 
In order to prevent the rates of nonagricul- 
tural property from becoming exorbitant, 
some districts have resorted to levies for 
capital outlay or for state-aid deficiency far 
in excess of what either one actually is. 


Nonresident Aid Problems 

While property taxes constitute the major 
source of funds for local school support, 
other sources should not be neglected. These 
other sources contribute 17 per cent of the 
local receipts for rural districts and 26 per 
cent of the local receipts for graded elemen- 
tary and high school districts. These miscel- 
laneous sources of revenue vary greatly from 
district to district, and often consist of items 
which receive little attention. 

One of the more common sources of 
revenue is tuition fees from students of other 
districts. While the tuition rates vary greatly, 
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one can safely say that they are generally 
too low. The guide for establishing such 
rates should be the actual cost of instruction. 
Most commonly they are some nominal 
amount, due to competition from some 
neighboring school or because the businessmen 
feel that a low rate will attract students and 
thus result in more business for that com- 
munity. The trend in tuition rates is upward 
but much more needs to be done. Although 
it should not be necessary, a minimum rate 
established by the state department of edu- 
cation would be of considerable help in many 
communities to establish a fair rate. 

Bus-transportation fees furnish another 
source of revenue. Just as in the case of 
tuition, the fee should be sufficient to pay for 
the cost. Although bus fees have become 
more stabilized, there are communities where 
the rate is still fixed on the basis of attracting 
students rather than paying for the cost of 
operation. Both in tuition and in bus trans- 
portation the local district can often avoid 
losses by monthly collection of fees. 

The prompt collection of reasonable rentals 
on school facilities for nonschool use, the 
establishment of a student-activity fee, the 
sale of obsolescent school equipment, the 
investment of surplus funds, and the placing 
of the school lunch upon a self-supporting 
basis are other recommended means of in- 
creasing the local receipts for school support. 


The Crux of the Problem 

The consideration given to local school 
support in this presentation has called atten- 
tion to some of the problems and has sug- 
gested some possible corrections. It has not, 
however, touched upon the fundamental 
weakness of the system of school support. 
The crux of the problem rests in the out- 
moded school-district organization. Let me 
quote a few figures: In Minnesota there are 
now approximately 7680 school districts. Of 
this number, 7180 are small rural districts, 
and approximately 500 are independent dis- 
tricts or special districts or “unorganized 
territory” districts or “ten or more township”’ 
districts or county districts. Of the common 
school districts over 5000 maintain only a 
one-teacher rural school. Over 1800 of these 
common school districts have closed their 
school and are transporting their pupils. In 
the 25-year period to 1943, the number of 
such closed schools has increased from 173 
to over 1200, with an additional 600 schools 
being closed this year. Because of the short- 
age of teachers the number of schools being 
closed will no doubt continue to rise. There 
are over 900 rural districts in which the 
school enrollment is less than 10 pupils. The 
total number of pupils enrolled in the un- 
graded rural schools of the state has decreased 
from 215,000 in 1916 to 139,000 in 1940, a 
drop of 76,000 children in 24 years. 

The rural school district, with its one-room 
school, is not the only problem resulting from 
the present system of school-district organi- 
zation. The small independent school districts 
with low assessed valuations and a limited 
number of pupils, which have attempted to 
maintain high schools as well as graded 
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elementary schools, have created serious diffi- 
culties in many of the villages. Local pride has 
often resulted in a building project whose 
outcome has been an excessive bonded in- 
debtedness, with high taxes, and yet not 
enough money to maintain an adequately 
staffed or properly equipped school. Minne- 
sota is predominately a state of small high 
schools with many communities attempting 
to operate a high school with less than 100 
students. Such schools are not only un- 
economical to operate but can offer their 
students only a most meager educational fare 

This school-district organization is the 
major cause of the difficulties in local school 
finance and the extremes which now exist. It 
is the reason why we find some districts with 
$116 of wealth behind each pupil of school 
age compared to other districts with over 
$20,000 per pupil. It is the reason why some 
districts can maintain their schools without 
levying a special tax, while other districts 
are taxing themselves as high as 96 mills for 
the same purpose. Thus the district in which 
the child lives largely determines the type of 
school and the kind of instruction which he 
receives. 

Perhaps the small district organization 
served a valuable purpose in the pioneer 
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days of the Middlewest. With modern means 
of travel and new economic conditions it js 
time to modernize the educational organiza- 
tion. We have not hesitated to forsake the 
old ways of farming, of travel, of com. 
munication, or of business organization when 
new and better means have become available. 
Only in school district organization do we 
venerate the old and continue to operate on 
a horse-and-buggy basis. 

Any proposal to change _ school-district 
organization arouses immediate opposition. 
Any reorganization would abolish a large per- 
centage of the present 21,000 local school- 
board memberships and thereby eliminate the 
prestige and power that go with such posi- 
tions. It might interfere with the jobs of 
many persons now employed. The elimination 
of many of the small high schools would 
encounter the active opposition of local com- 
munity pride as well as the prejudices and 
suspicions of the many who oppose any and 
all change. This combined opposition from 
many sources has prevented adequate reor- 
ganization and has resulted in the patchwork 
of compromises under which education is 
now supported. 


The State’s Responsibility 

Education is a state function and a state 
responsibility. The type and quality of educa- 
tion in any community concerns not only the 
people of that community but is of vital 
importance to all the people of the state. 
School districts, as such, have no inherent 
rights. They are but the instruments through 
which the people have determined that edu- 
cation should be administered. They can be 
eliminated or altered to whatever form the 
people are convinced will be the most effective 
device for accomplishing the purposes of 
education. 

The welfare of the children must be the 
dominant factor to consider in any plan of 
reorganization. Every child, whether living in 
Minneapolis, in the northern cutover lands, 
on the Iron Range, on the farm of southern 
Minnesota or in any village, should have an 
equal right to the opportunity of education. 
The place of residence should not be the 
determining factor in the quality and extent 
of the education that is available to him. 
Perhaps we have been giving too much time 
and thought to state aid and systems of state 
aid. Perhaps our aids have served only to 
oil some of our loudest and most irritating 
creaks, thereby keeping an inefficient machine 
in operation long after it has lost its effective- 
ness. Perhaps it is time to look beyond these 
temporary reliefs and give our educational 
organization a complete overhauling to elimi- 
nate the causes of trouble. 

To accomplish this equality of educational 
opportunity will require the reorganization 
of the districts of the state into administrative 
units of sufficient size so that: (1) There will 
be enough children in each district for 4 
complete educational program extending from 
kindergarten through high school. (2) Each 
district will have enough wealth within it to 
provide an adequate educational program. 

(Concluded on page 81) 
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Drawing as a Tool Subject for All Students 


Man has used many ways to express ideas 
from early times: words, signs, drawings, pic- 
tures. As the things he made became more 
complicated, the need for drawing as a 
medium of thought and expression has 
increased. 

With the turn of the eighteenth century, 
we find a remarkable change in progress. 
Watt’s steam engine, brought forth just before 
our Revolutionary War, gave new sources of 
power and a consequent development of tech- 
nology and an increase in the complexity of 
mechanisms. These changes demanded the 
dissemination of new knowledge, the over- 
coming of old prejudices, the perfecting of 
new techniques and processes, and invited 
participation in new modes of life, all of 
which called for a reservoir of human intelli- 
gence to function not only in production but 
also in social and economic consumption. A 
communication medium through which in- 
telligence could function more exactly than 
through the use of English alone was needed. 
The continued growth of the American way 
of life, with its increasing contacts with the 
products of technology and the tremendous 
growth of technology has made it increasingly 
important for everyone to have some ability 
in the use of drawing. The extent to which 
this medium is used by the general public is 
indicated by the frequency with which it 
appears in our textbooks, magazines, news- 
papers, sales and service manuals, and so on. 

Our American way of life would be difficult 
if not impossible to carry on without the use 
of drawings. We could not build airplanes, 
steam engines, sewing machines, and refriger- 
ators except as we set down the details for 
building them by means of drawings. 

It would be useless to try to give the 
details for building a modern battleship by 
means of English alone. Even if we were 
able to write out the directions, too many 
words would be required. To record the 
directions for the construction of a modern 
battleship, in drawings, one carload of blue- 
print paper is needed. 

When the American public receives the 
finished products, it has the problem of the 
handling, use, and care of them. We must 
learn how to operate and how to take care 
of the things which we use daily, and drawings 
will help us to do this. Such drawings tell 
about these products, give the names of the 
parts, and show how to assemble, install, oper- 
ate, and service such things as automobiles, 
washing machines, oil burners, and milking 
machines. Moreover we use drawings to ex- 
plain the “how” and the “why” of things, and 
to show the economic significance of the 
products of technology. It is just as important 


‘Instructor in Drawing, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis. 
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for us to know how to use and conserve 
things as it is to know how to produce them, 
hence we need drawings not only to produce 
goods but also to consume them. 


Modern Users of Drawings 

The farmer finds drawing useful in mapping 
his fields in crop rotation. In the recent wheat 
allotment campaign, he was required to make 
a simple map to show his wheat acreage. 
The navigator uses charts and maps to chart 
his course. The forest ranger uses diagrams 
to locate forest fires. The airplane pilot uses 
maps and charts in flying. The musician uses 
diagrams in learning to play certain instru- 
ments, and his music is really a mechanical 
drawing diagram of notes, bars, and scales. 
The executive uses diagrams to chart his 
staff and to present business facts and trends 
to his board of directors. The scientist uses 
drawings to analyze and explain physical, 
chemical, and other natural phenomena. The 
student uses drawings in many of his learning 
situations. The landscape gardener, the in- 
terior decorator, the sign painter, the movie 
director, and many others make frequent use 
of drawings. 

The teaching of drawing in schools has 
had a far-reaching influence on the social 
and economic status of the industrial fabric 
in many lands. France early included drawing 
in her program of education, recognizing its 
benefits sooner than other European nations. 
Napoleon Bonaparte was one of its champions, 
causing a textbook to be published which was 
later translated and used extensively in 
America. The superiority of the French pro- 
gram was demonstrated at the World’s Fair 
held at the Crystal Palace in London in 1851. 
The French industrial exhibits far outclassed 
those of other nations. When pressed for the 
reasons for this superiority, the French indi- 
cated that one of the factors was the wide- 
spread teaching of drawing in the nation’s 
schools. The immediate outcome was a general 
movement to build up training programs in 
drawing in Germany and in England, and in 
other countries including America. In 1863 a 
national commission appointed in France to 
study technical education recommended the 
teaching of drawing as of great importance 
in the school program. The Queen of England 
considered this report to be so important that 
she caused it to be translated and had a 
copy placed in the hands of each member of 
Parliament. In 1870 Massachusetts passed a 
law making it mandatory for cities of ten 
thousand or more to teach drawing in the 
public schools. That same year Boston in- 
augurated a program in drawing which was 
watched with considerable interest by educa- 
tors throughout the United States. It was 
successful from the start and, as a result, 
there immediately followed a _ widespread 
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movement to introduce drawing and industrial 
arts into the schools. 


American Beginnings 

In 1885, I. E. Clarke, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, made a report in response to a 
call from the Senate “relative to the develop- 
ment of instruction in drawing as applied to 
industrial or fine arts with special reference 
as applied to the utility of such instruction 
in promoting the arts and industries of the 
people.” In this report Clarke gave full credit 
to the Boston experiment in drawing as begin- 
ning the widespread movement for teaching 
drawing and industrial arts in the United 
States. He. further stressed the importance of 
teaching drawing in the American schools as 
a factor useful in many walks of life. 

As has been pointed out many large groups 
of people find use for drawing in their daily 
life. Many assume, however, that the teaching 
of drawing should be patterned for the engi- 
neer and the skilled mechanic, and that this 
type of training would be suitable for all 
others who wished to take some work in 
drawing. Reasoning similarly it might be 
said that general training in English should 
be pointed toward the legal English of the 
lawyer. 

Beginning in the late 1920's and continuing 
on through the 30’s a revised philosophy was 
developed in our educational pattern. We 
awoke to the idea that our problem in the 
lower secondary school is not to train for 
industrial employment in certain specialized 
occupations but to instill a general knowledge 
of our complex industrial and economic life. 
This trend in our philosophy was voiced by 
Wm. John Cooper of the United States 
Department of the Interior who said “I 
believe the people of the United States are 
getting a new conception of education. They 
are coming to look upon education as a prep- 
aration for citizenship and for daily life rather 
than for the money return which comes from 
Ny 

This trend in educational philosophy caused 
a critical examination of purposes and of the 
content of courses. Several investigations were 
made by different people, some of the results 
of which were recorded as master’s theses at 
various colleges and universities, and all of 
which pointed to the fact that course offerings 
in drawing were “circumscribed and limited 
as to scope.” These studies recommended that 
these offerings be revised to meet the new 
philosophical trend and to more nearly meet 
the life problems of the ordinary individual. 


What Is Needed in Drawing Courses 

In a bulletin published in 1941 by the 
Wisconsin State Department of Education, 
emphasis is placed upon the selection of 
course content on the basis of the life situa- 
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tions of the ordinary individual.* It gives a 
comprehensive list of such situations sug- 
gested by a large group of teachers from 
Wisconsin and other states. 

Some 185 life situations in which some 
phase of drawing would be useful to the 
ordinary person were identified in the study 
and published in the bulletin. These were 
analyzed and classified into thirty different 
groups or organization patterns. The forms or 
patterns which are used to  systematize 
material may be termed organization patterns. 
Every relationship may be analyzed into units 
of some kind, which will be related by a 
common bond or characteristic, and in accord 


with some definite plan or organization 
pattern. 
Various media of expression — English, 


music, art, drawing, and so on—all have 
their characteristic forms or patterns whereby 
related material is organized or systematized. 
That each type of expression has several dis- 
tinctive forms is indicated by the fact that 
each separate form has been given a distinc- 
tive label or name and that many of these 
are of current usage by persons who are active 
in those fields of expression. In English, we 
have various forms indicated by such terms 
as ode, sonnet, theme, drama; in art we 
recognize such forms as still life, landscape, 
portrait; while in music we designate various 
forms by terms such as symphony, rondo, 
scherzo, and so on. 


Types of Drawings Now Used 

A drawing is a graphic systematization of 
a set of relations of which there are many 
different. types, each type showing a special 
set of relations. In drawing, as in other types 
of expression before mentioned, we may 
identify several types of organization patterns 
because they are of such common use that 
names have been applied to them such as 
maps, flow sheets, working drawings, opera- 
tion diagrams, correlation graphs, and so on. 

Using the list of organization patterns com- 
piled by the Wisconsin Industrial Arts Com- 
mittee as a basis, an investigation was recently 
completed showing the comparative usefulness 
of these various organization patterns to the 
general public.* A representative cross section 
of the general public was contacted some 
503 responses being received from the male 
populace, and 171 from the female populace. 
In addition 89 instructors of drawing in 
Wisconsin were contacted. A graphic compari- 
son of the relative values is shown in Figure 1. 

An examination of this chart reveals that 
many of the organization patterns were rated 
as fully as useful to the general public as 
working drawing. 

From the foregoing it may be concluded 
that objectives and courses in the field of 
drawing offerings should be critically evalu- 
ated. Drawing courses should emphasize not 


“Source Material Guides for Course-of-Study Planning 
in Drawing for Wisconsin Schools. Issued by John Calla- 
han, State Superintendent, Madison, Wis. The sponsors 
of the study were members of a committee of the 
Wisconsin Industrial-Arts Association. 

*Practices and Needs in General Drawing-Traditional 
and Proposed Content. Palmer O. Johnson. Master’s 
Thesis. Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 1941. 
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FIG. 1. 


How men and women in ordinary walks of life rate various 


types of drawings. Average values derived from total ratings on the 
basis of low 1, medium 2, and high 3. 


only that function of drawing which is used 
to record visual impressions, but should also 
consider it as a vehicle for logical analysis, 
and. as a supplementary language vehicle. 
Drawing now assumes new meaning. If all 


implications are weighed it may rightfully 
be considered a tool subject and offered to 
all students in the lower secondary school. 


To Summarize: 


The teaching of drawing in our schools has 
been entrusted largely to those who are 
closely associated with the teaching of shop 


subjects and who perhaps have been overen- 
thusiastic about teaching drawing entirely 
from the shop angle. A careful evaluation of 
all evidence would indicate that drawing 
should not be considered simply as a shop 
adjunct but as a language subject useful 
to all. 


Since drawing is useful to many people in 
different walks of life, it would seem logical 
to propose that it be offered to all students 
in the lower secondary school and that course 
offerings be planned on the basis of life 
situations. 
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Postwar Trends in Industrial Education 
a Gaylerd Lindahl 


It is possible to predict the future educational policy of the nation 
by studying the opinions of those who determine that policy. Opinions 
today are very likely to be facts tomorrow. A study of what 
schoolmen think we need and want should throw some light on the 
much discussed postwar educational program. 

The opinion poll summarized in this article is an attempt to pool 
the opinions of a large group of schoolmen on fifty important questions 
which offer possible solutions to problems of education that confront 
us now and will demand solution in the period immediately following 
the war. The opinions recorded were pooled by means of a sampling 
technique. Fifty controversial statements were sent to the following 
groups of schoolmen. 

A. Superintendents of schools in cities of 2500 to over 100,000 population 

B. Heads of departments of industrial education in state teachers’ colleges 

C. Heads of departments of industrial education in state universities and 


state colleges ’ 
D. State supervisors of trade and industrial education 


Polls were sent to the school superintendents, who constitute a 
large group, on the basis of state populations. In order to get a 
cross section of opinions of superintendents in cities of 2500 to over 
100,000 population, cities were selected according to their representa- 
tiveness in the state population. Complete coverage of the compara- 
tively small groups (B, C, and D) was made by sending polls to all 
those known to be holding positions in these groups. 

Statements included in the poll were first tested by a “pilot” sample 
sent to 54 representative schoolmen. Thirty-five of that number were 
returned and the revisions thought necessary were made. The revised 
poll was then sent to 809 schoolmen throughout the United States. 
Four hundred thirty nine (439), or 52 per cent of these were 
returned and used in the analysis. 

Returns from the “pilot” sample, the separate groups, and the total 
group indicate that the opinions are representative of the entire 
population studied. That the opinions are reliable is made more 
certain by the fact that the collaborators could either agree, disagree, 
or register uncertainty on each statement. No one was forced to agree 
or disagree with a statement if he was uncertain. The opinions, 
therefore, should be fairly clear cut. Although many wrote long letters 
explaining their opinions, in all cases the statements were marked 
and the accompanying letters enlarged upon the opinions registered. 

The statements in the poll accompanying this article are grouped 
to present opinions on similar topics. In the original poll they were 
arranged in random order to decrease the “halo” effect which is 
likely to influence statements pertaining to similar topics. 





GROUP 1. FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


a— agree 
? — uncertain 
d — disagree 
Per cent 
ae 


1. General education should receive federal aid after the war. 67 16 17 
2. There should be federal aid for all secondary schools, 


regardless of type during the postwar period. ~: ae 
3. All public elementary schools should receive federal aid in 

the postwar period. 41 18 41 
4. The public schools should be organized into a federal sys- 

tem of education with federal supervision. a oe 
5. It is not possible to have federal aid for the public schools 

without federal control. 23 15 62 


6. The matching system used by the government in aid to 
vocational education does not leave sufficient local control. 30 24 46 
7. Vocational industrial education programs under federal aid 
will not be needed after the war. ; 
8. Public high schools should become more self-maintaining 
by the establishment of vocational programs which will 
enable the students to make salable products and perform 
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Per cent 
o:< 
salable services or produce the necessary means of school 
support. 13 28 59 


9. Local school boards should be able to provide necessary 

vocational education for the community without federal 

aid. 11 12 77 
10. The federally aided vocational education school programs, 

under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen laws, have been 

overemphasized. 20 19 61 
11. Vocational education on the high school level should re- 

ceive the same federal aid as it is now getting, but any 

additional federal appropriation for education should go to 


general education. 40 25 35 
12. All federal aid for vocational education should be done 
away with. 3 10 87 


13, The present federal laws for the aid of vocational indus- 
trial-education programs are too exacting in requirements 
to be of aid to the small school community. os 35° @2 
14. A law specifically granting federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation for schools in cities of 5000 and under only, should 


be passed by Congress. 17 21 62 
15. Industrial-arts programs on the secondary level should re- 

ceive federal aid. 58 18 24 
16. Industrial-arts programs starting at the seventh grade or 

junior high school level should receive federal aid. 50 19 31 





These 16 statements deal with federal aid for general and vocational 
education. The Federal Government has been generous in its support 
of any education that appears to have vocational intent or content 
if it can be interpreted under the federal and state laws to meet 
certain vocational specifications. This has caused considerable concern 
to school administrators concerned with general education who have 
always maintained that vocational education is only one of the objec- 
tives of education. On the other hand, we find vocational and economic 
effectiveness being stressed and promoted by the exponents of voca- 
tional education who proceed to broaden their concept of vocational 
education to include much related material which bears all the 
earmarks of general education. The success of federally aided 
vocational education added to the inability of many localities to 
support education adequately from local funds has caused widespread 
interest and multifarious attempts to get federal aid for all forms of 
education. This survey shows that federal aid is wanted for general 
education by enough educators representing constituents in all parts 
of the country to indicate a serious trend in that direction. Those 
who are worried about federal control of education can get some 
satisfaction from the fact that schoolmen believe federal aid is possible 
without federal control, although some form of federal supervision 
may be involved. 

It is well to remember that these are controversial statements and 
there are at least two sides to each. A summary of the opinions of the 
schoolmen on federal aid, however, lead to the following implications: 

a) Vocational education programs will still be needed after the war 
and federal aid should be continued. 

b) Schools cannot be self-maintaining. 

c) Local school boards will not be able to provide the necessary 
vocational education without federal aid. 

d) Present federally aided vocational-education programs have not 
been overemphasized. 

e) General education should receive federal aid. 

f) Industrial arts should receive federal aid. 

g) Administration of present vocational-education policies should 
be modified to make vocational education available to small communi- 
ties as well as large. 

h) Federal control of education is not wanted. 

i) Federal aid for all public education will be obtained without 


federal control although federal supervision may accompany financial 
aid. 
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GROUP 2. HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


Per cent 
eal 

1. There should not be any changes in the high school cur- 

riculums after the war as the ones now being followed are 

satisfactory. : 23-9 
2. There should be less emphasis on general education and 

more on vocational education for high school students dur- 

ing the postwar period. 2s Sh. S&S 
3. A national committee should restudy the objectives of sec- 

ondary education after the war. 86 8 6 
4. A committee should be appointed by the President to 

restudy the needs for vocational education immediately 

after the war. 


71 14 #15 








Opinions on these four statements indicate that educators believe: 

a) Present secondary school curriculums are not satisfactory. 

b) Steps should be taken to have committees with national interests 
and authority make a study of both general and vocational education. 

Several suggested that such committees be appointed now, start 
to work immediately, and be continuous in operation. Some agencies 
already have committees at work on postwar educational problems. 
It would be well to have a national committee to co-ordinate and 
articulate the work of the various committees for the national welfare. 





GROUP 3. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Per cent 
: - F 

1. All vocational industrial education pertaining to the train- 

ing for specific skills and jobs should be left to the in- 

dustries in which the students will be employed. 19 18 63 
2. Only general industrial education courses, and no specific 

vocational-education courses, should be given in the public 

high schools following the war. 17 20 63 
3. The vocational-industrial-education programs should be 

continued after the war in the same manner as they were 

up until the beginning of the defense and war-training 

programs; ie., we should return to the regular prewar 

vocational-industrial-education programs. 20 23 
4. A peacetime vocational-education program similar in type 

and extent to the present war-production-training program 

should be established at the beginning of the postwar 

period. 36 28 36 
5. The vocational-industrial-education programs should 

place less emphasis on training workers for the skilled 

trades and more on education for semiskilled workers and 

operators. 29 39 32 
6. The school and industry cooperative industrial education 

systems should receive greater emphasis in the period 


uw 
~I 


following the war. 88 11 1 
7. Area vocational and trade schools should be established 

to serve the postwar period. mH 
8. More public trade schools should be established in the 

postwar period. 68 21 11 


9. More emphasis should be placed on industrial education 

for adults and federal funds should be provided for such a 

program after the war. 67 18 15 
10. All public trade schools which operate in the postwar 

period should offer trades that are general in character and 

with emphasis on a well-rounded technical education 

rather than a narrowed experience. 67 20 13 
11. The type of vocational program known as diversified oc- 

cupations should be continued and greatly expanded after 


the war is over. 66 27 7 
12. More public technical high schools should be established in 

the postwar period. 65 21 14 
13. This country will need more semiprofessional two-year 

completion colleges in the period following the war. 63 27 10 
14. More vocational junior colleges should be established in 

the postwar period. 61 26 «13 


15. A federally aided vocational and educational guidance pro- 
gram should be established to aid all high schools in the 


postwar period. 48 23 29 








Opinions on the statements concerning vocational education show 
the following. 

a) Vocational 
industry. 

b) More emphasis is desirable on cooperative industrial education 
systems. 

c) The diversified occupations plan is highly acceptable. 

d) More trade schools are wanted. 

e) Two-year completion colleges are wanted. 

f) A federally aided guidance program is approved. 

g) More provision should be made for adult education. 


industrial education cannot be left entirely to 
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h) Trade education should develop a well-rounded rather than a 
narrowed experience. 

i) More adequate industrial education should be provided for those 
who will become industrial workers rather than skilled craftsmen. 








GROUP 4. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Per cent 
e f= 

1. Elementary schools should maintain provisions whereby 

children can gain worth-while work experiences. 54 23 23 
2. Industrial education should be interwoven through all the 

grades of the public schools from the elementary through 

the secondary. S51 16 @ 
3. A regular, planned industrial-education program should 

start in the elementary schools. 46 25 29 


4. All elementary teachers should be required to have train-. 

ing in several industrial-arts-shop courses and the philos- 

ophy of industrial education. 36 19 45 
5. A national accrediting system for elementary schools 

(serving purposes similar to the North Central Association 

and others for secondary schools) should be established 


during the postwar period. 30 28 42 


Statements in this group relate to the part the elementary school 
can play in a program of education for an industrialized democracy. 
Schools should reflect the type of civilization of which they are a 
part. This means that background experiences typical of our civiliza- 
tion can be provided in the elementary schools. The future will see 
more industrial-education activities in the grades. There will be more 
learning through doing. Many schools now lay a good foundation for 
this in the kindergarten but drift back into the more formal type of 
teaching in the elementary and intermediate grades. The special courses 
in industrial arts and home economics in the seventh and eighth grades 
are too narrow in both scope and time. They will be broadened to 
give students worth-while work habits and experience, lay foundations 
for later vocational preparation, and develop appreciation of an 
industrial civilization. 

The majority of schoolmen have not realized the value of an 
accrediting association similar to those now serving the secondary 
schools. This is evidenced by the large percentage of disagreements 
and uncertainties registered for the statement. Unquestionably the 
various accrediting agencies have accomplished much in raising the 
standards of the high schools. It is possible that similar agencies could 
do the same for the elementary schools. 














GROUP 5. OTHER FORMS OF EDUCATION 
Per cent 

a ? 
1. All high school graduates should give a year of service to 

the government in a vocational or work program similar 

to the CCC or the NYA immediately upon completion 

of their high school course. 10 19 71 
2. A vocational experience program should be planned for the 

summer vacation periods by the Federal Government for 

all high school youth over 16 years of age. 16 25 59 
3. A type of program sithilar to the preinduction program 

in high schools should be continued after the war and fed- 

eral aid given to it. 20 29 S51 
4. A type of program similar to the preinduction program of 

“Victory Corps” in the high schools should be continued 

after the war. 24 27 49 
5. A work experience program similar to the NYA out-of- 

school program should be established and subsidized by the 

government but administered by the high schools after the 

war. 33 24 43 
6. All high schools should establish and maintain summer 

work camps to provide its students with vocational 

experience. 21 37 42 
7. A work experience educational program similar to the 

CCC should be created by the Federal Government and 

administered by the high schools. 33 27 40 
8. More emphasis should be placed on industrial education 

for women and federal funds should be provided for it in 


the postwar period. 30 31 39 
9. A federally aided aeronautics program for all high schools 
should be established for the postwar period. 30 31 39 


10. A compulsory system of apprentice training, on a more 
elaborate and/or management scale than formerly, should 
be set up and supervised by the public schools in co- 


operation with industry. 21 40 39 


Statements in this group pertain to forms of education that are 
either new or untried in our system of education. Collaborators in this 
(Concluded on page 74) 
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Assignment of Clerical Assistance 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Harry Smallenburg’' 


The problem of determining how much 
clerical assistance should be assigned to an 
elementary or secondary school is one which 
has perplexed every school principal and super- 
intendent. Dr. Ward Reeder? has pointed out 
that it is a false economy for boards of edu- 
cation to permit, or to require teachers or 
administrators to spend their time doing work 
of a routine and mechanical nature which 
clerks could do much more cheaply and often 
more efficiently. This point of view is generally 
approved. However, considerable study is 
needed in order to establish reasonable and 
justifiable standards for assignment of clerical 
help to school offices. 

In order to develop such standards for the 
city schools of Burbank, Calif., Superintendent 
Buel F. Enyeart authorized a study of policies 
and practices followed by other school dis- 
tricts in assigning clerical assistance. A sum- 
mary of the study and the standards devel- 
oped follows. 

Method of the investigation. Many factors 
could have been taken into consideration in 
determining the amount of clerical assistance 
to be granted each school. For practical pur- 
poses, however, enrollment and type of school 
constituted a satisfactory basis. 

Data were collected by a questionnaire re- 
questing information regarding standards and 
practices in assigning clerks in elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools. 

The questionnaire was sent to 33 cities in 
California, Arizona, Oregon, and Washington. 
Responses were received from 30, or 90 
per cent of the cities canvassed. Six of these 
cities were over 100,000 population. The 
rest ranged between 4000 and 100,000, with 
the majority between 30,000 and 100,000 in 
population. 


Definition and Findings 

A “clerk” was defined as a noncertificated 
employee who may be classified as a typist, 
stenographer, attendance secretary, junior or 
senior secretary. 

The phrase “pupil-clerk ratio” referred to 
the number of pupils per clerk at a particular 
school level such as elementary or junior high 
school. 

By “standards for assigning clerical help” 
was meant the definite rule followed by a 
school district in determining the amount of 
clerical help to be assigned to any school 
situation. 

The findings of the investigation with refer- 
ence to actual practices in assigning clerical 
assistance may be summarized as follows: 





"Director of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
ty Schools, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
"Ward Reeder, The Fundamentals of School Administra- 
tion (New York: Macmillan, 1941), p. 704. 


a) Elementary Schools 

1. Twenty-four of the 30 cities, or 80 
per cent, provided clerical assistance in ele- 
mentary schools. 

2. Among the school systems which pro- 
vided clerical assistance, there was a great 
range in the ratio of pupils to clerks — from 
one clerk per 311 pupils in one school district, 
to one clerk per 1557 pupils at the other 
extreme. 

3. The median pupil-clerk ratio for all 
school districts reporting was 510. The median 
for those comparable in size to Burbank was 
476. 

The mean pupil-clerk ratio for all school 
districts reporting was 688. The mean for 
those comparable in size to Burbank was 641. 

b) Junior High School 

1. All school districts having separate junior 
high schools reported that clerical assistance 
was provided in these institutions. 

2. Again a great range was noted in the 
pupil-clerk ratio—from one clerk per 276 
pupils in one school district to one clerk per 
737 pupils at the other extreme. 

3. The median pupil-clerk ratio for all 
districts reporting was 416. The median for 
those comparable in size to Burbank 392. 

4. The mean pupil-clerk ratio for all dis- 
tricts reporting was 454. The mean for those 
comparable in size to Burbank was 425. 

c) Senior High School 

1. All school districts reported that clerical 
assistance was provided at the senior high 
school level. 

2. The pupil-clerk ratio ranged from one 
clerk per 149 pupils in one school district 
to one clerk per 840 pupils at the other 
extreme. 

3. The median pupil-clerk ratio for all dis- 
tricts reporting was 295. The median for those 
comparable in size to Burbank was 264. 

4. The mean pupil-clerk ratio for all dis- 
tricts reporting was 363. The mean for those 
comparable in size to Burbank was 322. 


TABLE |. Comparison of Pupil-Clerk Ratio in 
Burbank with Median of Western Cities 
Elementary School 

Median pupil-clerk 
ratio of cities com- 
parable in size to Burbank pupil- 
a ea 476 clerk ratio... 505 
Junior High School 
Median pupil-clerk 
ratio of cities com- 
parable in size to Burbank pupil- 
DUSOGEE sicnsiss 392 clerk ratio... 317 
Senior High School 
Median pupil-clerk 
ratio of cities com- 
parable in size to 


Burbank pupil- 
MONEE Sene0dib0 264 


clerk ratio... 276 


The Practice in Burbank 


In Table I a comparison is made of the 
pupil-clerk ratio in Burbank with the median 
pupil-clerk ratio of the cities reporting. (The 
median was used because it is influenced to 
a lesser degree by the extreme cases than is 
the mean.) 


TABLE Il. Recommended Standards for Assigning 
Clerical Assistance in Elementary School 


Elementary Total 
School enrollment clerks clerical time 
Less than 400 pupils One half time Y, 
401 to 800 One full time 1 
801 to 1200 One full time and 

one half time 1% 


On the basis of these figures the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. In elementary schools the number of 
pupils per clerk in Burbank tends to be greater 
than the median number of pupils per clerk 
in cities comparable in size. 

2. In junior high school the number of 
pupils per clerk in Burbank is smaller than 


TABLE Ill. Recommended Standards for Assigning 
Clerical Assistance in Junior High School 


School T ypist-clerk or Total 
enrollment stenographer-clerk clerical time 
100 to 400 1 1 

401 to 600 1% 1% 
601 to 800 2 , ? 

801 to 1000 2% 2% 
1001 to 1200* 3 3 


*By assigning clerical workers in higher classifications 
(junior secretary and senior secretary), it may be pos- 
sible to reduce the number of clerks in the larger schools. 


the median number of pupils per clerk in 
cities comparable in size. (However the num- 
ber of pupils per clerk at the John Muir 
High School is considerably greater than at 
John Burrough School.) 

3. In senior high school the number of 
pupils per clerk in Burbank is greater than 
the median number of pupils per clerk in 
cities comparable in size. 


TABLE IV. Recommended Standards for Assigning 
Clerical Assistance in Senior High School 


School T ypist-clerk or Total 
enrollment stenographer-clerk clerical time 
100 to 300 1 1 
301 to 450 1% 1% 
451 to 600 2 2 
601 to 750 2% 2% 
751 to 900 3 3 
901 to 1050 3% 3Y% 

1051 to 1200* 4 4 


*By assigning clerical workers in higher classifications 
(junior and senior secretary), it may be possible to reduce 
the number of clerks in the larger schools. 





The following assumptions appear to be 
basic in setting up standards for assigning 
clerical assistance in a particular school situa- 
tion: 


eee 
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1. In so far as possible teachers and admin- 
istrators should not be called upon to do 
routine clerical work in any school. 

2. Some clerical help should be available 
in every elementary school in order to take 
care of typing reports, answering the tele- 
phone, meeting visitors, handling routine 
duties, etc. 

3. Many factors could be taken into con- 
sideration as a basis for determining the 
amount of clerical assistance to be granted. 


From a practical standpoint, however, enroll- 
ment and type of school constitute a satis- 
factory basis. 

4. Provision should be made for additional 
clerical assistance for schools so large that 
one clerk cannot adequately handle the neces- 
sary clerical work. 

In the light of these assumptions and on 
the basis of data collected by questionnaire 
returns from thirty western cities, the stand- 
ards listed in Tables II, III, and IV appear to 
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be justifiable. They should be interpreted. 
however, in terms of the needs of individya] 
school districts and adapted to fit local sitya- 
tions. 

The assignment of an additional clerk 
should not be made until the enrollment ex. 
ceeds the lower limit by 25 pupils. Conversely, 
clerical assistance should not be reduced until 
the enrollment reaches a point 25 below the 
lower limit. 





The Barrage for School Aid 


: Kettler’ 


The influence of the schools is so great that a heavy responsibility 
is placed upon the teacher and principal to observe the highest ethical 
considerations in disseminating information to pupils. 

Pressure groups have grown in number and in strength locally and 
throughout the nation in the past decade. Many such groups see the 
great advantage to their causes if the schools can be utilized as an 
agency for promotion of the interests of the groups. 

Sometimes the groups have a worthy objective; sometimes the 
object is merely commercial; sometimes the object is a direct sales 
appeal; but more often the effort is in the direction of “good will” 
advertising. Frequently the appeal is subtly veiled and is offered to 
the school under the guise of a contribution to the cause of education. 
Sometimes the appeal is directed entirely toward our charitable 
inclinations and is based upon the needs of certain causes or groups 
of people. 

Often the propaganda appeal takes the form of a special week 
or special day. A list of such special weeks and days was compiled 
from bulletins, advertising calendars, and business almanacs found 
in the files of the Business Branch Library, Indianapolis. Excluding 
weeks of purely local or sectional appeal, there were found 269 
national weeks. If all were observed in the schools, we should have 
to recognize one and one half special weeks for each of the 180 days 
in the school calendar! In addition, there are some fifty special days 
in the year’s calendar. 

All (except one week) mentioned in the following verses are taken 
from the list cited above. 


LET US HAVE SCHOOL 
William A. Evans 


I 


“Good morning, children, I’m glad you're so neat; 
For this is National Donut Week! 

(And as, of course, we have no flunkers 

I’m equally sure there’ll be no dunkers.) 

And this is Coffee and Anthracite Week 

And Foot Comfort, too, so care for your feet! 
This is also, I’m so glad to say, 

National Asparagus and Heliotrope Day! 


Now, before our assignments, I need only mention 
A few little things for your special attention. 

Put your milk weed floss in the bag by the door.... 
No, they don’t want old light bulbs any more. . 

Yes, the chili supper will be Friday night... . 

No, your comic books must be kept out of sight. 


Take these pamphlets home to your folks; 
They should read what to do with surplus egg yolks. 
On this card, here, have your parents sign, 





1Indianapolis, Ind. 


And tomorrow be sure to bring a dime.” 
And she said to herself (as she slumped in her seat) 
“I forgot this was Celery for Memory Week.” 


II 


There’s a week for Salmon, a week for Coal, 

And a week for Black-eyed Peas, 

A week for Grapefruit, one for Eggs, 

For Honey, Corn, and Cheese. 

There’s Cancer Week and Candy Week and one for Aviation, 
There’s Pan-American, Better Homes, and a week for Education, 
Tomatoes, Olives, Coins, and Toys, Chocolate, Naturalization, 
There’s Hobo Week, and Clean-Up Week, Thrift, Refrigeration, 
Asparagus, and Civic Pride, Tree Planting, Lubrication, 

A Week for Teeth, for Jelly, Pears, for Eyesight Conservation, 
For Parents, Peace, for Pinto Beans, and Rat Extermination. 
For Safety, Pay-Your-Bills, Spring Hats, 

For Reindeer, Roses, Salvaged Fats, 

Potatoes, Poultry, Raisins, Rice, 

Brotherhood, Bicycles, Gardens, Ice, 

Tulips, and Cranberries, and Air-Mail Week, 

Azaleas, Apples, Be-Kind-To-Your-Feet, 

Good Health and Good Will, Good Horses, Good Books, 
Pictures, and Prunes, and Personal Looks. 

Toilet Goods, Tennis, and Walking-for-Health, 

Sewing, and Swimming, Investments-for-Wealth, 

Linoleum, and Bread, Baby Chicks, and Humane, 

A week for everything but to be sane. 


III 


“For your English today write an essay on why 

I Prefer Pumpkin to Blueberry Pie. 

The Pumpkin Growers are giving a prize 

To promote education. (Oh! Not to sell pies!) 
For your history you have no assignment at all 

For we're going to visit the city hall. 

We'll omit the Arabs and how they made tents 

For we must keep up on current events. 

For science, review this Great Motors chart, 

And buy Whiz Gas when your car won’t start. 
There’s a style show on in the home-ec class; 

Leave pencils and books on your desks when you pass. 
Your math has been canceled, children dear; 

We're having assembly so you may hear 

A speaker whose subject is (What did he say?) 

‘The Need of Tool Subjects in Classrooms Today’ ” 


If only the ones who plan civic improvement 

Would foster a vigorous national movement 

To practice indeed the Golden Rule 

(There’s a week for that, too) and LET US HAVE SCHOOL! 
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The Compton School-Employees 


The experience we have had with an 
advisory committee of employees in Compton 
has been so satisfactory that I am glad to 
recommend the procedure. 

It may be of interest for comparative 
purposes to note that this is a union high 
school and junior college district composed 
of five high schools and a junior college, 
including the seventh through the fourteenth 
grades of instruction. The ADA in the high 
school district last year was 4519; in the 
junior college, 2161; or a total ADA for the 
district of 6680. The total number of noncer- 
tificated employees is now 132. We have 
operated under the merit system for school 
employees since July 1, 1938, and established 
an advisory committee in July of 1942. 


Method of Selection of Advisory 
Committee Members 

The proposal to institute an advisory com- 
mittee was made by the business manager 
with the approval of the superintendent of 
schools and favorable action by the Municipal 
Personnel Commission. A brief outline of 
purposes, duties, and responsibilities of the 
advisory committee was drawn up, approved 
by the commission, and accepted by the 
employees. It was decided that each group 
of classified employees should be represented 
on this committee, and that the best method 
of selection would be the election of each 
representative, without nomination, by secret 
ballot. 

The committee is composed of five mem- 


1Business Manager of the Compton Union Secondary 


School District, Compton, Calif 


bers, one representing the clerical group of the 
five junior high schools, another representing 
the clerical group of the junior college, one 
member representing the custodians of the 
junior college, another representing the custo- 
dians of the junior high schools, and the 
fifth representing the maiftenance mechanics 
of the district. This group of five members 
is elected or re-elected each year, and serves 
a one-year term, beginning July 1 of each 
vear. The method of selection is important, 
and it is obvious that election is much better 
than appointment by anyone in the adminis- 
tration because it removes any possibility 
that the members of the advisory committee 
are unduly influenced by the administration. 


Meetings of the Advisory Committee 

The advisory committee meets each month 
in the office of the business manager, where 
every member is asked and encouraged to 
reasonable question for 
discussion of the group, and to make con- 
structive suggestions for improvement of the 


bring forward any 


service, particularly of the work of each 
group represented. The members are further 
encouraged to discuss any problem which 


seems pertinent or important to the welfare 
of the employees or the school system. Every- 
one is urged to discuss freely any problems 
which seem important to him. Any plans 
affecting the employees which the adminis- 
tration has under consideration are brought 
to the attention of the advisory committee 
and discussed, and the reaction and recom- 
mendation of the group are obtained. 

This meeting is held each month, one week 


* 7 e , 
Advisory Committee A. P. Mattier 


previous to the Personnel Commission meet- 
ing, making it possible for the business 
manager, who also serves as secretary of the 
commission, to report the reaction of the 
advisory committee on any problem which 
may be brought before the commission for 
its action. 


Function of the Advisory Committee 

The function of this committee may be 
divided into three main parts: First, to cause 
every employee to realize that he has an 
opportunity to be heard on any question 
affecting the employees of the district; to 
provide him with a well-organized means of 
making suggestions for improvement of the 
service, or for improved working conditions, 
and to receive proper recognition for good 
work; to make possible a much better under- 
standing among the employees of the various 
administrative problems. The advisory com- 
mittee members are expected to carry back 
from the monthly meeting to employees of 
their respective groups valuable information 
which the administration should pass on to 
the employees. In other words, the advisory 
committee members, through the discussion 
meeting each month obtain a great deal of 
information and data which they can discuss 


with other employees of their particular 


group, and thereby improve or extend the 
public-relations program of the district. Con- 
sequently, the whole employee group is better 
informed on many important problems, and 
feels that its members are much closer to the 
administration and are of greater help in the 
solution of those .problems 





The Compton School-Employees Advisory Committee in Session 
Left to right: Miss Mary Jane Klein (junior high school clerks); Miss Jeanne Nelson (college clerks); A. P. 
Mattier (business manager of the board of education and personnel director); Frank Van Osdel (main- 
tenance mechanics); Edward D. Black (college custodians); Wilson S. Ford (junior high school custodians). 
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Secondly, the administration obtains a 
much closer contact with and a better knowl- 
edge of the everyday problems which arise 
in the various groups of workers and in the 
various departments. The school executives 
are, therefore, in a better position to work out 
solutions to those problems. The employees, 
through the advisory committee members, 
bring in many helpful suggestions and recom- 
mendations to the administration. The ad- 
ministration enjoys a definite medium by 
which it may maintain closer contact and 
consequently much better cooperation among 
all employees of the district. 

In the third place, the Personnel Commis- 
sion and the board of education have the 
assurance that before any proposal affecting 
the employees, is brought to either body for 
action, details will be thoroughly considered 
and discussed in the advisory committee and 
the recommendation of that committee passed 
on to the commission or board when the 
problem is presented. The commission and 
board are also assured that no problems will 
be presented until these have gone through 
the regular channel for such consideration 
and action. This avoids embarrassment which 
always results when problems are presented 


from the floor without providing an oppor- 
tunity for study and proper recommendation. 


Some Achieved Results 

Before the advisory committee was organ- 
ized, there were oftentimes employees and 
groups of employees who became somewhat 
disgruntled because they were laboring under 
misinformation or a lack of adequate informa- 
tion. The employees generally hesitate to 
bring their personnel problems to the main 
office, and often harbor ill will and err in 
judgment, which may ultimately cause 
trouble. The administration formerly found 
it difficult to obtain proper results from bulle- 
tins of information, as employees ofttimes 
misunderstand or obtain the wrong reaction 
from a typewritten statement issued from 
the main office. Since the advisory committee 
has been functioning in the district, we have 
enjoyed a splendid spirit of cooperation. 

Everyone seems to feel that he has a part 
in the solution of the many problems with 
which the administration is confronted, and 
has gained a greater respect for and apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties attendant upon the 
administrative offices. A more sympathetic 
and loyal attitude has been established and 
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this has improved the general morale of the 
employees. 

It may seem that there is cause for fear 
on the part of the administrators that an 
advisory committee may at times assume too 
much authority and may tend to embarrass 
the administration by becoming too aggressive 
and even seek to dominate the group. In our 
experience there has been no indication what- 
ever of any such tendency. The advisory 
committee has always acted in an advisory 
capacity only, and has been of great help to 
the administration in the solution of many 
problems. 

I was very much impressed by a statement 
of Dr. L. B. Travers, assistant superintendent 
of Los Angeles schools on this subject, before 
the Southern Section meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Public School Business 
Officials December 1, 1944, in which he said 
that an advisory committee, properly selected 
and properly handled, is one of the most 
democratic units in a democracy, and that 
any administrator who fears the activities 
of such a committee is more concerned with 
his authority than with his responsibilities, 

From our experience, I can heartily rec- 
ommend an advisory committee. 


EXPLORATORY GROUPS 


An Exploratory Group is exactly what it 
is called—a group of children entered in a 
particular field of study by choice to explore 
the different phases of that field and to con- 
tinue exploring in a particular phase of inter- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, School District No. 143, 
Midlothian, Il. 





John S. Benben' 


est in that field. The belief underlying the 
system is the acceptance of the natural 
curiosity, inquisitiveness, and exploratory 
nature of children. It is the belief that a care- 
ful fostering and nurturing of these natural 
characteristics have within them, both, the 
stimulation and signposts and absorption of 
learning beyond the accepted limits erected 


by adults. It is not sugar-coated learning nor 
indoctrination but live learning that takes 
place in fields which contain innumerable 
challenges to curious, inquisitive, interested 
children. Within them are challenges that are 
constantly calling for precise uses of the 
fundamental “R’s” and past learning experi- 
ences, at the same time carrying them farther 


Literature and crafts groups engage in exploratory activities. 
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and farther into the problem and opening 
other phases of the field for exploration. 

Our Exploratory-Group program is one of 
two integrate parts which includes only the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years. These classes 
are compartmentalized in the morning (we 
call them home rooms) with a teacher as- 
signed to each class. The basic studies are 
taught during the morning. Our afternoon is 
divided into two 65-minute periods with 5 
minutes for changes. Our sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-year youngsters are divided into 
exploratory groups — each child selecting two 
exploratory fields every eight weeks. Their 
selections are made from a group of nine 
fields: literature, aeronautics, trade science, 
art, music, crafts, dramatics, science, and 
physical education (boys and girls). 

Each teacher supervises two exploratory 
fields. The groups meet in ordinary classrooms 
which have fixed desks and contain the ma- 
terials we have been able to obtain for the 
work. The work is not patterned after the 
traditional classroom for each teacher has as 
much leeway as she desires but must show 
organization in her group. 


How Plan Developed 

Eight years ago an entirely new staff was in- 
stalled. The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
years were organized departmentally. Five 
teachers handled the classes with no special 
teachers for physical education, music, and 
art. This work was divided among the five 
teachers. The difficulties that flourished 
proved to us that we were not teaching but 
controlling youngsters. In this organization, 
of course, it was difficult for the teacher to 
emphasize anything but mastery of tool sub- 
jects. Very little time was provided for learn- 
ing in meaningful situations and activities. 
We tried all sorts of curricular acrobatics to 
organize a program that would fully integrate 
the tool subjects and activities and yet en- 
compass the practical and fine arts. Too, here 
we were a group of people who were inter- 
ested in and knew certain specialized fields 
other than the subject areas. Yet, because of 
an inflexible organization we were unable to 
do anything but spotty teaching in these 
fields for short periods. We felt we had much 
more to give with the tool subjects. 

That Christmas holiday apparently gave 
the staff an opportunity to think over the fall 
months, for it was with unanimity that they 
accepted the suggestion that we begin think- 
ing of revising the upper-year curriculum. 

It was late spring before we had completed 
the plans for the new curriculum. Preceding 
this we spent much of our time carefully ob- 
serving the existing program, the pupils, the 
community, and its resources. Other elemen- 
tary curriculums were studied and analyzed. 
In the initial stages of the study we included 
the fifth year in every proposal because it 
was part of the existing program. Our obser- 
vations of the pupils in and out of the class- 
rooms showed that common interests, asso- 
ciations, and play existed in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth years. We eliminated the fifth year 


from any plan involving these three upper 
years. 
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An outdoor art group making colored crayon drawings of shrubbery 
in the schoolyard. 


The work on the new curriculum did not 
stop after its organization for before leaving 
for the summer each teacher chose the two 
exploratory fields he desired to supervise. 
This would give him time to better prepare 
himself. That summer every teacher enrolled 
for study at some college where the cur- 
riculum was explained to various classes of 
attending teachers. Many valuable sugges- 
tions were made by these classes. 

The purpose of the course of study is to 
permit the youngster to explore in the field 
he has chosen. The teacher guides and helps 
him to integrate his findings with the prin- 
ciples he learns in his morning studies; to 
afford him opportunities to browse in many 
fields of endeavor; to surround him with in- 
fluences that elicit his natural responses; to 
aid him to discover his own powers and 
weaknesses; capacities and limitations, inter- 
ests and distastes; to permit him to go beyond 
the established limits of elementary school- 
work; to expose for him the limitless areas of 
study and interest of these fields; to show 
him that he must live to learn not just learn 
to live; to encourage the development of a 
desire for. research, constructive criticism, 
and sound thinking. 


Procedure is Informal 

The work in these groups is not patterned 
after the procedure of the traditional class- 
room. Every group is made up of sixth-, 
seventh-, and eighth-year pupils who have 
chosen to study in the field. Changes are 
made every eight weeks. At this stage each 
pupil is individually interviewed concerning 
evaluation of his work and application of his 
tool subjects. Before his interview he has 
compiled his own evaluations which are 
recorded next to those of the teacher. 

The organization of each group is different 
and hinges entirely on the field of study, 
available (and possibly available) materials, 
and the interests of the youngsters who make 
up the group. The teacher and pupils are 
guided by these factors and in a cooperative 


discussion organize the eight weeks’ program 
for the group. No one group remains intact 
(excepting physical education in which the 
children are grouped on the basis of skill) 
for every eight weeks the pupils scatter 
among the exploratory fields. Obviously a 
challenge to the ability of the teacher, for 
every period he is confronted with a different 
grouping of interested youngsters. The ex- 
ploratory areas are wide enough to provide a 
constant myriad of fields for study or an op- 
portunity to continue research in a particular 
phase of a field. The exploratory groups never 
lack for the want of interesting fields. 

Literature, music, art, dramatics, crafts, 
trade science, science, aeronautics, physical 
education (boys and girls) are the explora- 
tory fields open to the youngsters. The work 
in these fields is not haphazard or scattered. 
Each group is a definitely organized unit yet 
flexible enough to permit freedom of study 
or correlation with another unit (dramatics 
and music; literature and dramatics; art and 
crafts; aeronautics and trade science and 
science; physical education and music, etc.). 
No one group’ can serve as an example of the 
organization of all the groups. Generally, the 
teacher presents the youngsters with a wide 
picture of the field and its allied fields. With 
this he describes the materials at hand, their 
uses and functions. He may have the children 
spend a period just reading related written 
materials and describe and show them the 
many and varied projects and work done by 
others. During this initial organization dis- 
cussions, both class and individual, are carried 
on. He may use these early periods to intro- 
duce a selected vocabulary of the field to the 
group. Usually after one or two periods the 
class has divided into groups of interest (in- 
sects, geology, nursing, mechanical drawing, 
chemistry, brick laying, radio, weather maps, 
design, make-up, stenciling, sign painting, 
etc.). These smaller groups, with the teacher, 
organize their work and requirements, plan- 
ning to carry on as far as possible into the 
phase they chose. 
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in aeronautics can make a service pilot come ee -h -uacaaama and amateur contests, tourna. 
- ° . ments, exhibits 
Afternoon Work Related to down to earth, forget his wings, accept them Metdiniies F 
Morning Work as fellow bedmates that’s not mere absorp- Emphasis on organization of team and cooperative play 
During the eight week’s period oral and tion — that’s proof of knowledge. ae ee Or oe 
written reports are assigned and given; time Creative games 
is taken for class discussions of particular Some of the Topics Studied Class discussions — safety, rhythm, fecling. play prob- 
. . y . - pms, reiation oO sical education to ea » 
problems; general discussions of the field are What follows is by no means the work of Pl ad , yeene 
conducted; written studies are carefully the groups in entirety. Nor has it been par- —. “ 
. . . ’ electricity 
checked for clarity of expression and gram-_ ticularly selected to enhance the reader's Ginek anibiies wih extudente 
matical errors; the individual work of delving evaluation. It is merely a general listing of Elementary chemistry _ 
into a chosen problem is continued; and some of the work to provide a fuller picture = fisjj' gan” “04 collection 
projects are presented to the class (findings, of the program. Gardening 
i Bird study 
— — — pe t trad Art Crafts Oral and written reports 
a e above Genera y appues : 0 race Landscape drawings Weaving Radio 
science, aeronautics, science, physical educa- Wax etching Block printing He wnageal 
s . ° sj oolar ste 
tion, and dramatics. The art, literature, and Design F Molds ner Bnne: 04 
’ eS ee ee Figure drawing Plaques Communication 
crafts groups are organized to permit indi- poster work pms pe siaidiadinis 
vidual work, yet occasionally groups are or- Clay work Toys Libeney ticthods 
ized in these (home-room project, greetin Stage scenery Games Care of books and repair 
ganized 1 project, 8 ® Panorama scene Home-room needs (shelving, cian ad eal P 
cards, stage scenery, book shelving, book re- Using color curtains, etc.) ~~ nate Begs gal ™ 
. . . Ss ’ r 2 : ™ s 
pair, and purchasing, etc.). The music group ger oo iii ayo inn cama = Book reviews and reports (written and oral) 
does not divide except for part singing, in- Masks Correlated projects for home- ee and purchasing of books 
strument demonstration, group singing oral Geometric design room and other exploratory a 
4 - Projects for home rooms group studies Dramatics 
reports, attendance at symphony, etc. Its pro- Cartooning Sewing cee as 
: : . : , > _ - reative plays 
gram 1S organized and planned by the children ——— drawing Spey na felt 6 ek Dramatization of stories for primary and intermediate 
and teacher for the entire group. — ae ene SO, COS WE classes 


° . P Stage scenery Sis es 04 : 
The application and use of the morning Oral and written reports ‘Field trips Principles of speech 


Study of plays 


subjects, social studies, arithmetic, etc., are covering methods, Make-up, costuming, and scenery 
- ' techniques, color, Before work is undertaken a Principles of d 

emphasized but not in such a manner as to artists, paintings, etc. plan and a design must be ner get ge AO ae 
render the afternoon work unpalatable. The Field trips. pore ny Lege Ee Group discussions, criticism and suggestions 
tool subjects are constantly drawn into the ; , Monologues 

k J 5 thet oh ° but t A 228 Story reading 
work not to stress t eir absorption : u 0 eronauttcs : Extemporaneous dramatizations 
point out their practical values and their close —_ knowledge of aerodynamics Pantomime 

4 . , : ‘we : asic instruments Dialects 
relationship to craftsmanship, poise, oral and Moterclogy lepommestine 
written communication, everyday problems, Oral talks and class discussions 
and constructive thinking. This is not sugar- rd aa Se ai aii Administrative Problems and Results 
coated learning nor a unique method of having c) Weather hazards - The administration of the program is not 
the child apply only for the sake of apply- 7 Leal aw ang h o — difficult. We meet whenever we have a prob- 
ing in the hope of obtaining complete absorp- aim lem and regularly once every eight weeks for 
tion. Here the youngster applies it if he knows oe of Aving. a. os oo models, general discussion, organization of the new 
: ’ . . ind tunnel, wind sock, parachute, ai il, etc. ‘ . ; . ‘ 
it (he doesn’t apply something he doesn’t ~ + aelngpesens Rig eee groupings, and distribution of evaluation 
know). When he doesn’t know several paths Class exhibits, and field days cards. The exploratory groups do not meet 
are pointed out that lead to the necessary Field trips on the last Thursday of the period. The pur- 
“tool” or in a cooperative session with other  pysic pose is to give teachers an opportunity to 
youngsters he discusses the problem for the Recognition of music discuss the youngster’s choices for the follow- 
need. He learns where and how to go about Operetta performance ing period. The program is under continual 

‘ Definition of musical terms, musical forms (opera, . . 
finding what he desires. The teacher, remem- aymphony, concerto, overtare, etc.) scrutiny and serves as a continuous coopera- 
ber, is always there and is aware of all the ler gore tive study. 

° sic st <2. ° ° 
selected work. She is ready to help and Written atalen Administratively, the curriculum has made 
guide. When, an engineer, after studying a The radio and its music programs — class discussion eight contributions: First, it gives more 
seventh-year youngster’s scale drawing of a B... en teachers an opportunity to better feel the 
; Singing — part ap : 
complicated playground floor accepts the Instrument recognition and demonstration pulse of the school, increasing their value as 
plans computed square footage for an as a aids in determining administrative policies. 
. . +49 . . : ndividual projects . . : 

asphalting job, then it’s not application only, Listening — secesdions Second, the average daily attendance is good, 
it’s knowing how, when, where, and why to Wilton reactions to music averaging about 95 per cent. Third, the core 
apply the “tools.”” When a group of youngsters Attendance at symphonies curriculum of the morning has made it easier 


Trade Science for the teacher to teach the tool subjects and 
Study of occupations and professions 


. to present a better opportunity to view the 
Required notebook on occupation or profession studies P ‘ t ‘ PI . y to 
Oral reports and class discussions progress of his pupils in this work than was 


Employment trends and needs of the nation and world possible under the departmental plan. Fourth, 
Field trips to study occupation 


Work in the field if possible (teaching, journalism, the number of discipline problems 1S low. 
custodial, landscaping, etc., are done in the school Fifth, it has renewed the teacher interest in 





building) his work and created a pressure that has 
Physical Education forced him to seek information outside of the 
Low organized games accepted fields of the elementary school. 
Higher organized games Sixth. i . o.8 f 
Dance Sixth, it has provided more opportunities for 
Deveupmnens of skilis oe in pupil interaction and more time for the teach- 
umbiing, ying rings, orizonta r, etc. ? . ° 4 " 
Seliaiiiien of emma er to study the youngsters in these in reac 
Rules tions to better guide and counsel him. Sev- 


Remedial work 





enth, it has made better teachers. Eighth, it 


Dramatic groups attract both actors 7 *Lester H. Palmer, “Aeronautics in Grade School,” has made a better school. 


and student audiences. Scnoot Boarp JourNat, June, 1944. (Concluded on page 72) 
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SCHOOL 


Schools for Postwar Construction 


° Y 1 
Theodore Irving ( oe 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 

Around it still the sumacs grow 

And blackberry vines are running. 


The school structure of today is a far cry 
from this poetic description of “the little red 
schoolhouse” which, in its humble beginning, 
provided in its single classroom the educa- 
tional facilities for all comers from the young- 
est to the oldest. 

As the simplicity of the “Three R’s” offered 
a curriculum free from pedagogic complica- 
tions so the planning, construction, and me- 
chanical equipment of these early structures 
presented no problems to the builders of 
neighboring homes and farm buildings. 

A relationship between the limited char- 
acter of scholastic instruction and the early 
simple buildings in which it was made avail- 
able applies also to our most modern and 
best-equipped school buildings. 

The pupils of a community no longer gather 
in a single classroom but are segregated in 
groups from prekindergarten to high school. 

Vocational training, which in earlier times 
was a part of out-of-school home life, now 
plays an important role in educational activ- 
ities and schools to an increasing extent are 
providing the recognized centers for adult 
educational courses and community activities. 

We have, indeed, come a long way from 
“the little red schoolhouse,” and school build- 
ings for postwar construction involve prob- 
lems of planning, construction, and me- 
chanical equipment calling for the most care- 
ful consideration and competent professional 
guidance. 

A modern building for a particular type of 
commercial or industrial occupancy must be 
planned and equipped to best meet the needs 
of that occupancy if it is to adequately and 
economically serve its purpose. 

This is especially true of school buildings 
which must serve not only the requirements 
of their educational function but provide 
healthful, morale-building surroundings for 
the youth of a coming generation. 

Community planning and rehabilitation of 
obsolescent and depreciated areas in many of 
our cities are receiving increasing and merited 
attention. In this forward-looking planning 
the locating and character of school structures 
will play an important part. A conveniently 
placed school of recognized scholastic stand- 
ing will do much to attract home-seeking fam- 
ilies to whom adequate school facilities are of 
prime importance. 

Modern educational activities extend out- 
side the building itself and suitability of site 
must include the aréa and facilities necessary 
for the desired recreational facilities which 
have an important place in developing good 





*Technical Secretary, The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Washington, D. C. 


health and good sportsmanship, most desir- 
able adjuncts to good scholarship. 

So long as science, research, and discovery 
continue to widen the horizons of knowledge, 
the art of teaching cannot be molded into a 
fixed pattern. Advances in educational require- 
ments and teaching methods must be reflected 
in the planning, construction, and equipment 
of school buildings if teaching effort is to be 
stimulated and encouraged and a too-early 
obsolescence of the structures themselves is 
to be avoided. 

The public-address system and visual edu- 
cation through the medium of the talking film 
are examples of new teaching adjuncts now 
available which require the incorporation of 
special facilities in schoolhouse planning if the 
most effective results are to be obtained. 

Adequate illumination for different types of 
seeing tasks is of particular importance as it 
applies to the various requirements of study, 
vocational training and recreation. This is a 
field in which scientific research has contrib- 
uted notably to advances in knowledge as to 
the increase in mental and physical efficiency 
resulting from the application of higher stand- 
ards of illumination than were formerly 
thought necessary. 

These are but examples of the need for a 
careful review of the latest developments 
and trends in the planning and construction 
of school buildings. 

Ideas and theories which became more or 
less crystallized in prewar planning and were 
accepted as typical witHout question should be 
reviewed and analyzed in the light of advances 
that may more adequately serve the pur- 
poses and needs of postwar planning and 
construction. 

As applied to new materials and methods 
of construction, however, conservatism and 
sound technical judgment should be the 
watchword. School structures are expected to 
serve a long and useful life with a minimum 
of replacement and maintenance costs and for 
this reason there should be adequate assur- 
ance that the materials and methods of con- 
struction, particularly those of limited service 
experience, will measure up to the necessary 
standards of durability and satisfactory 
service. 

Innovations in planning deserve particularly 
careful consideration and features which may 
be well adapted to particular climatic condi- 
tions are not necessarily adapted to all clima- 
tic conditions. Advances in the mechanical 
equipment and accessories suitable for incor- 
poration in school buildings offer a fruitful 
field of investigation and study. 

Reference has been made to but a few of 
the factors and conditions which should re- 
ceive the careful consideration of those re- 
sponsible for the planning and construction 
of postwar school structures. These cannot be 
the subjects of hasty decisions, inadequate 
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preparation or an absence of careful planning, 
if satisfactory results, commensurate with the 
importance of the problems involved, are to 
be achieved. 

To avoid these conditions, which are fre- 
quently the result of too long deferred pre- 
liminary action, those looking forward to the 
construction of school buildings in the early 
postwar period cannot start too soon to select 
sites and undertake the preparation of plans 
and specifications suitable for the awarding 
of contracts for the work. 

Only in this way can reasonable allowances 
be made for unforeseen delays, the solution 
of unexpected problems which are likely to 
arise, and the mature consideration essential 
to the successful carrying forward of every 
important planning and construction project. 

As we draw near to the cessation of hostili- 
ties the offices of architects and engineers in 
many localities will be overburdened with 
work and late comers seeking these essential 
professional contacts will face delays which 
are likely to seriously affect the development 
of desired projects. 

A building for which plans are ready for 
estimates of costs and contract purposes will 
be in a favored position to proceed when the 
restrictions on construction imposed by the 
exigencies of war are lifted and we are once 
more permitted to build for the cultural de- 
velopments of peace, as contrasted with the 
destructive necessities of war. 


—————_ . 


STANDARD CONSTRUCTION 
FOR BRITISH SCHOOLS 


School buildings erected in England, par- 
ticularly in the bombed areas of the cities, 
are to be planned and constructed in line 
with higher standards recommended to the 
president of the board of education. A na- 
tional committee appointed by the president, 
the Right Honorable R. A. Butler, M.P., and 
consisting of schoolmasters, architects, and 
other public authorities, has developed a 
valuable report? on standard plans and con- 
struction for schools to be put into effect after 
the end of hostilities. The report is addressed 
to local education authorities who will have 
the responsibility of replacing the school 
plants in bombed cities and villages. 

The committee has made it clear that it 
does not intend to provide model plans, but 
rather to suggest types of room layouts and 
of complete buildings which will enable the 
use of prefabrication and of standardized 
construction. The suggestions, if wisely carried 
out, should not involve the sacrifice of any- 
thing vital to the development of a steadily 
improving local educational program or to the 
construction of shoddy or short-lived school- 
building accommodations. 

The building plans are intended to suggest 
three elements: (1) the teaching or classroom 
accommodations; (2) the practical rooms, 
including wood and metalwork shops, science 
laboratories, house craft, needlecraft, and art 
rooms; (3) the communal accommodations 
allotted to hall, gymnasium, dining room, 
staff rooms, cloakrooms, offices, etc. 








‘Standard Construction for Schools. Postwar Building 
Studies, No. 2, Ministry of Works; London, 1944. Six- 
pence. His Majesty’s Stationary Office, London. 
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The classroom plan suggested would limit 
the maximum size of infants, juniors, and 
seniors’ classes to 30 children and provide 
16 square feet of floor area per child. To 
facilitate construction the basic plan suggests 
that classrooms be approximately 24 feet 
square in the clear and that all other rooms 
be in multiples or in submultiples of this 
figure. 

The report recommends “practical rooms” 
plans based on a unit of 8 ft. 3 in. as follows: 


Housecraft room..... 24 ft. 9 in. x 33 ft. 
Housecraft and demon- 

gtration~fiat......... 24 ft. 9 in. x 41 ft. 3 in. 
Needlework room ..... 24 ft. 9 in. x 41 ft. 3 in. 
Science laboratory..... 24 ft. 9 in. x 41 ft. 3 in. 
Woodwork room...... 40 ft. x 24 ft. 
Woodwork stores and 

teachers’ room...... 16 ft. x 24 ft. 
Metalwork room...... 40 ft. x 24 ft. 


Metalwork stores, etc..16 ft. x 24 ft. 


In general, the new buildings are to be 
open in plan, with classrooms on one side of 
the corridors, and with a maximum of window 
area for the natural lighting of classrooms. 
The plan illustrated is intended to house 360 
children. 

In the case of two-story construction, it is 
considered that steel framework be used and 
that brick masonry or blocks of any material 
be used for the walls and partitions. Both 
concrete and timber, as well as steel, are con- 
sidered acceptable for one-story construction. 


KEY 
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Planning the 


Lunch Kitchen 


in a Small School Marian Conklin Behr’ 


A well-balanced hot lunch has been ac- 
cepted as an essential part of the program of 
many elementary schools. This acceptance 
has been brought about because of the proved 
benefits to the participating children and 
schools in better health, better attendance, 
and fewer disciplinary problems. 

Schools as yet without a lunch program 
have been asking how they might use avail- 
able space for a kitchen, and what they would 
need in the way of equipment. A simple meal, 
including a protein dish, bread, butter, a 
vegetable, fruit, and milk, and which meets 
the nutritional standards as set up by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, is the 
established pattern. 

It is the purpose of this article, written as 
the result of the observation of more than 
200 elementary school kitchens, to assist 
school administrators and school-lunch direc- 
tors who may wish to construct new kitchens 
or improve the ones which have “grown like 
Topsy” and need a work-simplification form- 
ula. The need for such essentials as minimum 
construction costs and yet adequate facilities 
for the storage of supplies and equipment, 
the preparation and serving of lunches, and 
cleaning up, has been kept in mind. The 
construction outlined is easily adapted to the 
conversion of a small classroom, a hall, a cloak 
room, or even a basement space. If a car- 
penter cannot be hired, the work may be 
done by the janitor or the industrial-arts 
department. If an architect can be employed, 
the planning here outlined must be done at 
least so far as the essential statement of 
needs and activities is concerned. 

Before planning the kitchen in a small 
school it is, of course, necessary to know the 
number of children who will be served, the 
time allowed for the lunch period, and the 
types of lunches to be served. The adminis- 
trator of the school or the director of lunches 


10roville, Calif 


will further have a clear idea of the number 
of workers, the probable cost of the lunches, 
etc. 

With the basic needs understood, the first 
step in planning a kitchen is the preparation 
of a list of the major items of equipment, 
tools, utensils, and dishes. The planning will 
be very much facilitated if patterns are made 
of each of the articles to be stored and of 
each of the major items of equipment to be 
accommodated. The patterns may be made 
of light cardboard on the scale of one half 
inch to one foot. A drawing should be made 
of the room which is available, and the small 
patterns should be moved about on the plan 
until a satisfactory arrangement has been 
arrived at. It is essential in planning to have 
the floor plan and the vertical plan of each 
of the four walls and of the free standing 
equipment. 

When a preliminary layout has been made 
it is well to check it by giving careful con- 
sideration to all of the major operations in- 
volved, particularly the storage and mixing 
of foods, vegetable preparation, cooking, salad 
and sandwich preparation, milk, handling, 
and cleaning up, including washing, rinsing, 
and drying of dishes and cooking utensils. 
This second step in planning should be done 
with the idea of making the plan as con- 
venient and as economical as possible. Even 
if an architect is employed, the director 
should carry forward the planning operations 
so that she may intelligently assist the archi- 
tect and may study the plans which he will 
prepare. 


The mixing center (Fig. 2) requires a comfort- 
able, flat working surface and must be near 
utensils, tools, supplies, and stove. The work 
areas of the vegetable preparation center (Fig. 2) 
must be at a comfortable height, near tools and 
water, and must provide easy access to the 
disposal of waste. The utensils used most fre- 
quently in cooking should be near the stove. For 
preparing salads and sandwiches (Fig. 1), the 
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Fig. 1. The serving counter. 


worker must have a comfortable working surface 
near the supplies, utensils, tools, refrigerator — 
all convenient to the serving area. The milk, or 
other beverage,. should be placed where it can 
most easily be served and with as little heavy 
lifting as possible. 

The surface of the serving counter (Fig. 1) 
must not be too high for the reach of the chil- 
dren on the one side and yet comfortable for the 
workers who are serving. It must be so situated 
as to eliminate the unnecessary handling of dishes. 

Cleaning up after a meal can be made a 
pleasant task if the working heights are right, 
and if there is plenty of surface for receiving 
soiled dishes, a convenient place for disposal of 
waste, plenty of water for washing and rinsing, 
and an adequate surface for draining and drying 
the dishes (Fig. 2). It is well to have the dishes 
and utensils stored as close to the draining-drying 
center as possible. 

The morale of any school lunchroom worker is 
greatly improved if a suitable place is provided 
for menu planning, record keeping, and business 
matters (Fig. 3). A place for each worker to keep 
her personal belongings also contributes greatly 
to her spirit. 


Combination of Activities 


It is possible to combine in one center activities 
which occur at different times. Vegetable prepara- 
tion and dishwashing may well be combined as 
they both require a place for the disposal of 
waste, flat working surfaces, and water (Fig. 2). 
After meals have been served, the mixing center 
may be turned over to the draining and drying 
of dishes. The sandwich and salad center may 
well become the serving counter when lunchtime 
arrives (Fig. 1). Milk lends itself to a portable 
arrangement. The storage of utensils and dishes 
is easily taken care of above and below counters 
and working surfaces. 

Storage space is one of the first considerations 
in a small kitchen. It is essential that adequate 
provision be made for dishes, utensils, tools, 
foods, and cleaning supplies. With the major 
operations in mind the items from the list may be 
pretty well designated among these. In a few 
cases the same tool will be used in two or more 
operations. Very often this item can be stored 





Fig. 2. The mixing and dishwashing center. 
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Fig. 3. The storage unit. 


within convenient reach of either area, but it is 
sometimes practical to duplicate a much used 
tool, such as measuring spoons or cups. Seldom 
used tools may be delegated to the least preferred 
locations. Kettles, strainers, measures, and mixing 
equipment are so bulky that much storage space 
is saved if these are hung from a rack overhead. 
Also an overhead position for these utensils saves 
time in grasping them. 


Vegetable Preparation and Dishwashing Center 


Laundry type trays are used for vegetable 
preparation as well as for dishwashing. The 
counter is set 38 inches above the floor to make 
work at the tubs less fatiguing. At this height 
the average worker is able to reach the floor of 
the tub without leaning over and so she can 
work in a comfortable position. Laundry trays 
are less expensive and will hold considerably 
more dishes than other types of sinks, and lend 
themselves well to this type of operation. An 8- 
inch hole is cut near the right end of the 
vegetable table through which the worker can 
drop trimmings and waste into the garbage can 
below. The same hole is used when the soiled 
dishes are brought from the tables. The can is 
placed on a 4-wheel dolly for easy removal. A 
lid to fit flush with the table top may be made 
for this hole. A 30-inch stool under the work- 
table is welcome when the tedious jobs are to be 
done. 

Mixing and Dish-Drying Center 

At the mixing center the worker has the choice 
of three working heights for various types of 
work — the 38-inch surface for general purposes, 
a pastry board at 35 inches for rolling pastries 
as well as for resting a heavy bowl when one 
stirs, and the lap board at 25 inches from the 
floor where the worker may sit for more time- 
consuming work. The flour and sugar are stored 
in large metal cans which are set on 4-wheel 
dollies for easy handling. Such cans are far better 
than heavy bins or drawers, are easily cleaned, 
and insectproof. The trays are racked below the 
drying unit so that they may be used for carry- 
ing foods or dishes to the serving or storage sec- 
tions when so desired. 


Cooking Center 


The range (Fig. 4) must be placed at a com- 
fortable distance from other work centers so that 
there will be no inconvenience when the oven 
doors are open. Skillets and frying pans, used 
exclusively on the stove, hang from a rack above, 
as do the wooden stirring paddles and the baking 
pans, which should be kept thoroughly dry. 

The restaurant-type of range has a cooking top 
surface 24 inches from the floor, which permits the 
worker to stir into high kettles without incon- 


venience. A kettle wagon is suggested which can 
be stored near the stove. It is the same height 
as the stove so that the kettles may easily be slid 
into it at serving time. The wagon is then pushed 
to the serving counter. The hot food may be 
served easily with no lifting of heavy pots, and 
the worker need not raise her arms too high. 
The kettle wagon also serves as a storage space 
for cooky sheets, muffin tins, and various sizes 
of lids. 

A towel rack made of 3-inch boards supporting 
1-inch dowels, hung from the ceiling and operated 
by a pulley on the wall, is one excellent way of 
keeping the tea towels out of the way and also 
where they will get the benefit of the warm air of 
the kitchen for drying. 


Sandwich and Salad Serving Center 


The sandwich-and-salad serving center (Fig. 1), 
is over the dish storage shelves. The larger part 
of this section opens out into the dining area, 
through a 5%%4-foot screen window which is 
opened only at serving time. Before and after the 
lunch period a large working area is available 
here for the preparation of sandwiches, salads, 
raw vegetables, and fruits. 

At serving time, the milk is brought to the 
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Fig. 4. The cooking unit. 


front of the window on a 2-deck utility wagon or 
a dolly holding the cases of bottle milk. The 
children may then help themselves to the milk. 
The hot food is brought up to the left of the 
worker standing at the window. This arrangement 
puts the hot dish, plates, and salad all within 
reach of the worker without any extra steps or 
motions. Another attendant is free to serve the 
bread and dessert. Only a small overhead cup- 
board is needed here to store ingredients for 
these dishes. 


Planning the Storage Center 


Cooks are universal in their plea for storage 
space to put their wraps, starched uniforms, 
purses, and a place to powder their noses before 
serving time. They ask, too, for a suitable place 
to keep records, plan menus, and do necessary 
paper work. These needs may be satisfied with 
very little extra space and construction. 

A closet with hanger rods at two elevations for 
long and short garments is provided (Fig. 3), 
Above them are compartments for the purses and 
personal belongings which women always carry. 
The floor of the closet is elevated to eliminate 
dust. The cleaning supplies may be kept in this 
same section or may be placed elsewhere in the 
kitchen, depending upon the space available. A 
mirror and a shelf for cosmetics are provided 
on the closet door or the adjoining wall. The 
cleaning cupboard has space for brooms, ete., 
and for a few tools such as hammer, pliers, nails, 
and screw driver. 

A small planning desk with four drawers will 
be adequate in most cases. An 18-inch stool or 
chair placed here may also be used at the lap- 
board in the mixing center. A shelf which will 
hold a number of cookbooks as well as a file of 
4 by 6-inch recipe cards is essential. The drawers 
in the desk may have partitions or sliding trays 
designed to hold invoices, correspondence, and 
other papers. 

The storage shelves need to be flexible in 
number and size and should depend on 
dimensions of the largest items to be stored. It 
is well to reserve shelf space nearest the floor 
for potatoes and other vegetables, bushel baskets 
used in vegetable preparation, and case goods, 
The upper shelves should permit the storage of 
cams or packages two stacks high and two or 
three deep. 


Arrangement of Kitchen as a Whole 
After the units are planned and drawn to 
scale, cutouts should be made which may 
fitted into the availabe space, which has also been 
drawn to scale. Many different arrangements are 
often made before a final plan is determined. 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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The Escanaba 
Vocational School 


1 


Joh "1 A. Lemmer 


For many years we recognized the need of 
a vocational education program in Escanaba. 
We were proud of the retention power of our 
high school but too many boys were not 
being offered the type of program they needed 
and desired. War-training classes taught in 
a privately-owned shop under school sponsor 
ship gave us our first opportunity. When the 
State Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation was able to provide federal equipment 
for use in our school we eagerly accepted. 


1Superintendent of Schools, Escanaba, Mich 


Boys learn the fundamentals of the locally important trades of machinist and 
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Fortunately an exceptionally well-con- 
structed building in the center of Escanaba 
was for sale. This building is completely fire- 
proof, built entirely of concrete and brick, 
40 by 138 ft. The cost of the building was 
only $12,500 and another $12,500 was used 
for remodeling and to purchase needed equip- 
ment not available through the State Board. 

The basement contains the welding class- 
room and a room which is used for visual 
instruction (motion pictures and slides) and 
for discussion groups. Additional space is 
available here for more equipment. On the 
first floor we find the director’s office, a room 
for class discussion, the machine shop, and the 
auto mechanics shop. The third floor contains 
the drafting classroom, the print shop, and 
the wood shop. 

The federal equipment provided through 
the State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education consists of seven electric welding 
units and two complete acetylene units. 
Federal equipment for the machine shop con- 


printer. 
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sists of six tool grinders of various types, @ 
power hack saw, two drill presses, a vertical 
miller, three horizontal millers, two 16-inch 
tool-room shapers, four 13-inch lathes, two 
14%-inch lathes, and one 16-inch lathe. 

Additional equipment found in the other 
shops is owned by the school district of the 
city of Escanaba. In connection with the 
drafting class we have a vapor-tube blueprint 
machine. The print shop uses a modern two- 
revolution cylinder press and two platen 
presses in addition to other equipment and a 
good selection of display type. 

At the present time 160 senior high school 
students are enrolled in the vocational school, 
61 from the junior high school, and 6 boys 
who come from our ungraded rooms. Four 
physically handicapped men from Escanaba 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Specialists on the JOB 


William 


For the past three months, I have followed 
the erection of a new school building with a 
great deal of interest. Lavish has been the 
praise heaped on the structure by both press 
and public. It has been scored for its indirect 
lighting, its soundproof walls, its marbled cor- 
ridors, and many other ultramodern features 
embodied in its construction. 

The opening of the new building will be a 
milestone in the town’s history. Over half a 
million dollars has been invested to give its 
pupils the most modern education possible. 
Apparently nothing has been spared. 

Tucked away on the second page of yester- 
day’s paper was the announcement that three 
custodians had been chosen to care for the 
plant. Little was said of the background of 
the men, save that each had lived in town for 
many years. Education and vocational quali- 
fications were notably absent. Investigation 
has since shown the almost total absence of 
either of these. 

This is merely another instance of a benevo- 
lent board of education — and an oversympa- 
thetic public — daring to trust both its chil- 
dren and money in the hands of untrained 
employees. Throughout the United States this 
condition is far from rare. Of the estimated 
seven hundred thousand custodians employed 
in the public schools, only a minute percentage 
have any training whatsoever for their jobs. 
Schoolhouses and school property have deteri- 
orated to a startling extent. This has occurred, 
not because the custodians have not done the 
minor repair jobs, but because these jobs have 
not been done in a first-class manner. Over 
six billion dollars have been invested in build- 
ings; another three hundred million in yearly 
expenditures — and a microscopic amount for 
the training of custodial help. Somewhere our 
set of values has become clouded. 

There are over two hundred general duties 
performed by school custodians. Let us take 
just one of these — the care and maintenance 
of floors —as an illustration of the necessity 
of training for the job. Dr. Linn, of Teachers 
College, an outstanding authority in the field 
of custodial training has estimated that floor 
care constitutes approximately eighteen per 
cent of the entire janitorial responsibility. Yet 
how many custodians have learned correct 
care of floors? Terrazzo, ceramic tile, linoleum, 
cork, or even the garden variety of hard 
maple require special care, but in most cases 
are subject to all manner of abuse. I have 
had occasion to visit schools where one method 
of cleaning was utilized on all types of floors. 

In the matter of purchasing janitorial sup- 
plies the problem reaches even greater pro- 
portions. Shall the custodian use oil, water 
wax, spirit wax, surface seals, or penetrating 
seals on his floors? How shall they be applied 
and at what intervals? It is generally at this 
point that both superintendent and custodian 
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throw in the sponge, and become willing tar- 
gets for sales propaganda. Lucky is the super- 
intendent who comes out unscathed — and 
rare — as the increased sales of floor waxers, 
sanders, and finishers will indicate. 

Custodial work has long passed the stage 
of broom pushing and furnace tending. Intri- 
cate heating systems; multiple types of floors; 
and additional plant responsibilities have made 
these jobs as scientific as allied vocational 
tasks. In order to keep abreast of the job it is 
essential that custodians be instructed in all 
phases of building responsibility. Not every 
school system can afford trained maintenance 
department heads, but no system can afford 
to keep a custodian who has not at least a 
working knowledge of his job. 


Custodial Training 

Fortunately, the demand for custodial train- 
ing has brought forth a response from several 
quarters which bids well to meet the needs 
of the field. This demand has come largely 
from superintendents of schools rather than 
custodians themselves, but the latter group 
has been more than active in taking advantage 
of the opportunities presented to them. No 
figures are available in the exact number of 
school custodians studying subjects related to 
their jobs, but one fact is certain— the num- 
ber is steadily on the increase. One local in- 
stitution offering custodial training has 
doubled its enrollment in the division every 
year during the past five. 

Custodial instruction usually falls into 
three classes— apprentice training, home 
study courses, and janitor-engineer training 
courses offered in extension form by colleges 
and universities. The first of these, apprentice- 
ship, is by far the oldest. Under this plan a 
new custodian works for a period of time 
under the guidance and direction of a sup- 
posedly experienced custodian. The period of 
time may vary. In some school systems it is 
on the basis of available positions, while in 
others the time is based on the needs of the 
individual, or in some arbitrary standard. 

While this form of training is personalized 
and associated with the particular position, it 
is not basically sound, since it presupposes 
that the master-custodian has had scientific 
training for his position. In most instances this 
is not the rule, hence inefficient practices and 
poor methods are frequently encouraged and 
more firmly inculcated into the care and main- 
tenance program. From a standpoint of econ- 
omy this method of training is very inefficient, 
taking both an immediate and long-term point 
of view. 

Home-study courses serve a real need for 
custodians, and are used rather extensively 
Although most of these are sponsored by 
industrial concerns dealing in floor products. 
they are usually scientifically prepared and 
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set up in nontechnical language. They supply 
a well-rounded knowledge of the general field 
at a minimum cost to the custodian. They 
offer the advantage of applying learnings to 
immediate situations at the same time enabling 
the student to carry on both his job and his 
education. In the case of men able to study 
with a minimum of guidance they have proved 
quite satisfactory. However, the possibility of 
propaganda and sales technique is too great 
not to be deserving of mention at this time. 

The rapid evolution of the janitor-engineer 
training courses offered by some of the voca- 
tional schools, large colleges and universities, 
and the almost vertical rise in their enroll- 
ment, has made them a primary factor in 
custodial education. Begun about a decade 
ago, in the midwest, such courses are now 
offered in a number of outstanding schools 
throughout the country, by a number of 
state vocational education departments, and 
by the maintenance divisions of city school 
systems. As a rule these courses cover peri- 
ods of approximately two weeks, during 
which time very intensive training is given 
by a number of specialists in various cus- 
todial fields. The physical plant of the 
college or vocational school is generally 
used as the laboratory where such topics as 
heating, care of floors, janitorial supplies, 
cleaning, repairing, and care of lawns are dis- 
cussed in theory and practiced under guidance 
of the instructors. In general, the courses are 
largely of the practical demonstration-lecture 
type relating to the specific duties and prob- 
lems with which most custodians are con- 
fronted. To illustrate: In the session devoted 
to floor sweeping, types of brooms and brushes 
are discussed; amount of time required to 
sweep a given square foot of floor space is 
established; proper stroking is demonstrated 
and types of sweeping compounds are analyzed 
and their merits and deficiencies noted. In 
like manner, in the lecture on windows; time 
standards, proper equipment and utensils, effi- 
cient methods, type cleaners, and frequency 
were brought out for discussion. The same 
procedure was followed in dealing with other 
phases of the custodian’s job. 

That training is needed by custodians is 
strongly substantiated by the very appreciable 
savings that have been made in the operation 
and maintenance budgets of boards of educa- 
tion in cities where employees are required to 
pursue vocational training. The example of 
Minneapolis which realized savings of 5 per 
cent on janitorial service, 45 per cent on fuel 
and 35 per cent on supplies, after custodian 
education was instituted, is illustrative of the 
possibilities in this type training. 

The tuition for such courses is usually 
about ten dollars, not including cost of living 
while in attendance. Some boards of educa- 
tion have found it a wise investment to sub- 
sidize a course, for in addition to the recog- 
nized financial savings, a number of intangible 
economies offer further evidence of the value 
of custodial education. Some of these are: 

1. High maintenance standards greatly im- 
prove the health factor in the community. 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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SCHOOL-BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

AS A CAREER 
THE business management of city school 
systems affords opportunities for educa- 
tional service of far-reaching implications, 
for life careers affording as fine professional 
satisfactions as any branch of teaching, and 
for social recognition in the community 
second only to the superintendency of 
schools. 

The school-business executive requires 
for true success a considerable understand- 
ing of education as a moral, cultural, and 
political force; in fact, he must have some 
inkling of an educational philosophy of his 
own, based preferably on some years of 
experience in the classroom and the prin- 
cipal’s office. He needs also very consider- 
able business sense, gained through experi- 
ence as a professional engineer or ac- 
countant, or better still, as a business exec- 
utive. In most cities, he cannot escape using 
some wholesome political skills — especially 
the ability of geiting around among the 
men and women of influence in the local 
municipal and the state governments. It 
has been a marked quality of success 
among the strongest school-business exec- 
utives that they are continuing students 
of current economic and social problems, 
that they are willing to dig for facts and 
tendencies, and to seek basic principles of 
right action in the solution of taxation, 
building, budgetary, purchasing, and 
personnel problems. Last and of most 
importance is their everlasting insistence 
on the policy of placing child interests 
and educational purposes above all other 
considerations of policy and experience, of 
respecting the superintendent as the chief 
school executive, and of cooperating with 
the professional schoolmen and the board 
of education. 

The recent passing of William N. 
Decker, of Altoona, Pa., closes the career 
of a man who had the finest qualifications 
for the office of school-board business man- 
ager in a small city and who during some 
eighteen years exemplified the ideals of 
preparation, personal abilities, and serv- 
ice described above. Except for short 
periods when he was engaged in business 
and in the state legislature, Mr. Decker 


served as teacher and principal, and from 

1920 to 1938, as business manager of the 
Altoona school board. The editor of the 
Altoona Mirror summarizes his career and 
his character very accurately when he 
writes: 

In addition to being a man of sound scholar- 
ship, Mr. Decker was a man of judgment and 
in every position he held during his career he 
brought to his tasks diligence, probity, and a 
high intelligence. He was an able administrator 
and he was thoroughly familiar with the business 
of the Altoona school district. In his capacity as 
secretary during a crucial period of change, 
growth, and development, he was effective, 
dependable, and he exercised a farsighted in- 
fluence. 

As an adviser he was safe, sound, and sensible. 
He took no snap judgments and his counsel and 
action always were based upon the facts as he 
always assembled them, regardless of the labor 
involved. 

During his years of service he was largely 
responsible for two successful bond elec- 
tions, nine bond sales, a building program 
of six million dollars, and for complete 
modernization of the business management, 
purchasing, and building personnel. He was 
widely influential in state school-business 
affairs and in the betterment of school 
insurance and purchasing methods as 
promoted by the National Association of 
School Business Officials. 

Mr. Decker’s career was: one that is an 
inspiration to any school-business official 
who aspires to carry on with probity, 
dignity, and unostentatious selflessness. 


THE GROWTH OF VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS 

THE fear is expressed periodically that 
the development of vocational subjects will 
harm the American secondary schools and 
will cause these to deteriorate through 
harmful dualism. These honest fears are 
usually groundless as the experience of 
Wisconsin with its dual system of sec- 
ondary school well illustrates. The constant 
tendency of technical and _ vocational 
schools is toward emphasis on academic 
subjects and away from the purely trade 
and occupational knowledges and skills. 
Even in the trade courses the pressure for 
enlarging the theoretical aspects of the 
occupations taught and for limiting the 
skills to fewer basic processes is steady. 
This tendency is supported by the belief 
of industrial leaders that they can train 
beginning workmen to handle machines and 
materials in a brief time. Industry simply 
wants beginners who have acquired a basic 
understanding of the tools and materials of 
the trade or occupation, and who have a 
good grasp of mathematics, science, and 
other related subjects, plus right attitudes 
and habits of work. 

In this connection, the suggestions of 
noneducator commentators on present edu- 
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cational needs seem to agree that a broader 
cultural education, plus a thorough mastery 
of some specific occupation, will be neces- 
sary for economic success in the decades 
following the war. The value of a continuy- 
ing mastery of some one or more sets of 
skills in a given field of work seems to 
have been demonstrated in the preparation 
of men for the war industries and for the 
occupational specialties in both army and 
navy. Unquestionably, the experiences of 
the war both in the armed forces and in 
industry will have a strong effect upon the 
methods used in re-educating men and 
women who will return to peace occupa- 
tions. The secondary schools can hardly 
escape from recognizing the procedures 
which the experience of the military-train- 
ing and the postwar-retraining programs 
have proved to be valuable. 

The immediate danger to our secondary 
schools will not come from over-emphasis 
on vocational subjects. It will arise rather 
from the failure of the academic depart- 
ments to build up a less selfish but more 
humanly effective American culture, de- 
velop well-balanced men and women with 
a working realization of personal responsi- 
bility, with democratic social and political 
insights, and with active religious con- 
victions. 


A POINT FOR POSTWAR INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
SEVERAL proposals for the collective 
security of the United Nations after the 
close of hostilities have included some form 
of international education agency. The 
international organization contemplated by 
the Dumbarton Oaks conversations would 
include as its second purpose, “to develop 
friendly relations among nations and to 
take other appropriate measures _ to 
strengthen universal peace,’ and as its 
third purpose, “‘to achieve international co- 
operation in the solution of international 
economic, social, and other humanitarian 
problems.” ‘Taken together, these two 
purposes can hardly be achieved without 
strong public opinion; in fact, the devel- 
opment of a strong public desire for peace 
in all the nations is necessary to prevent 
aggression moves on the part of groups 
within the nations and of consequent wars. 

It would seem valuable as a means of 
continuous activity by the General Inter- 
national Organization, and as a part of its 
Security Council, to develop an_ inter- 
national office of education, to supplant or 
reorientate the activities of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, now residing 
in Switzerland. The latter organization 
which held a conference in London last 
year seems to represent a valuable but 
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comparatively narrow viewpoint and to be 
more interested in the immediate problems 
of the school systems of the stricken 
nations than the over-all problems of world 
organization and peace. Unquestionably, it 
is important to work for compulsory educa- 
tion, to raise the school learning age, and 
to seek similar improvement in the formal 
educational system. But it seems far more 
important for the nations to agree on a few 
educational activities which will make 
effective the machinery of peace to be set 
up by a General International Organiza- 
tion. Schools and school systems will satis- 
factorily develop along desirable national 
lines if they can be operated peacefully 
and with security, a situation which can 
only be possible if peace is permanent. 

For the present it seems desirable to 
promote as tasks for an international edu- 
cation office some of the international edu- 
cational objectives pointed out by a number 
of schoolmen and students of foreign rela- 
tions. Certainly, the first task of such an 
office will be to urge that the peoples of all 
nations become informed on the absolute 
necessity of international political co-oper- 
ation. This can be done only if there is 
widespread knowledge of other countries 
and their peoples, of their political and 
economic situation, of their culture and 
history. As one commentator has put it, 
“out of this study must come a sense of 
the reality and importance of international 
relationships, a kind of international think- 
ing comparable to the democratic national- 
ism which the schools of this country have 
been working to develop as the basis of 
our national life.” 

Perhaps a second purpose of international 
education must be the reduction of inter- 
national and racial hatreds, of discrimina- 
tion against small nations and minority 
groups within the nations. Our Good 
Neighbor policy is an excellent example 
of the type of world-wide purposes which 
education must attain to develop respect 
for other nations and cultures, and sym- 
pathy for their lot. 

Perhaps later and as a partial outcome 
of the two objectives just pointed out, we 
may hope that an international education 
office will help develop the economic status 
of the backward nations and help their 
school systems develop programs that will 
raise these nations to a generally higher 
standard of life. 

Schoolmen who have faith in education 
will look with confidence to the develop- 
ment of international educational forces 
that will gear into the general setup for 
world peace and give the international 
organization a greater permanence based 
on understanding and justice. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTIONS 
THE quality of the school board in larger 
cities is assured only when a large number 
of candidates seek the office and when 
some competent group “‘screens’’ the list so 
that the voters may be fully informed in 
their choice. With the sponsorship of a 
fully interested committee behind the 
candidates who are qualified by education, 
experience in affairs, interest, and un- 
assailable character, it is not likely that 
an election will go wrong. In the cities 
of more than one hundred thousand popula- 
tion, appointment by the mayor upon 
nomination by a representative group of 
the community’s best nonpolitical leaders 
will assure the best results — and do so 
more economically and without political 
effect on the schools. 


CAN SCHOOLS PRESCRIBE THE 
DRESS OF PUPILS? 

THIS question has been decided during 
graduation periods by school authorities 
again and again. The dictum has been 
simplicity and uniformity in graduation 
dress for girls in order to encourage democ- 
racy and avoid social distinctions. The 
subject, however, comes to the surface 
occasionally as applied the year round to 
high school students. 

The school authorities of New York City 
were recently confronted with the prob- 
lem. In one of the schools, some girls wore 
more expensive dresses than those of other 
girls which prompted the principal to 
suggest a word of caution. This was 
resented by some of the parents who 
termed the recommendation a form of 
“regimentation and dictatorship.”” When 
the problem reached the higher school offi- 
cials, the judgment was that the decision 
was not with the school but solely with 
the parents. The only qualification exacted 
was that “the dress selected by the parents 
shall be clean, decent, and presentable.” 

“Schools which make an attempt at 
dress regulation,’ commented Dr. Elias 
Liebermann, associate superintendent, 
“should explain the objective to protesting 
parents and attempt to enlist their co- 
operation. However, if the parent persists 
in the desire to dress the child differently, 
the parent is free to do so. 

“Parents and the home have responsi- 
bilities which we in the junior high schools 
recognize. It is our duty as educators to 
call certain matters to the attention of 
parents, but after that is done parents 
have to do the deciding, and their decision 
prevails as long as it is in accord with 
morals and ethics and does not result in 
anti-social behavior.” 
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A. A. of S. A. MEETING CANCELED 


Complying with the order of James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, the executive officers of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators have canceled the regional meet- 


ings and educational exhibits scheduled to 
be held at 


Birmingham, February 12-14, 1945 
Chicago, February 19-20-21, 1945 
Denver, February 27—March 1, 1945 


New York, March 5-7, 1945 
Notice of cancellation received on Jan- 
uary 19 includes no details of course to be 
followed in carrying on the work of the 
Association for 1945. 
* 





THE FUTURE OF HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS AND 
THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee, in her report 
for the year ending September 30, 1944, calls 
attention to the fact that a large army of young 
people have dropped out of school for work dur- 
ing the war years and that these will present an 
educational problem after the war. Mrs. Zimand 
estimates that there will be three million young 
people, ranging from 14 to 22 years, dropping 
out of school by the end of 1945. These young 
people will comprise a low-level group having 
low ability and not interested in continuing their 
schooling. 

After the war, a large number of the young 
people now working in war industries or in mis- 
cellaneous jobs will find that the market for their 
services will have collapsed. Then it will be eco- 
nomically important, as well as socially desirable, 
to remove as many of them as possible from 
competition with adults in the labor market by 
providing some form of educational program. 

Mrs. Zimand proposes that federal funds, ad- 
ministered through state unemployment compen- 
sation agencies, be made available for educational 
grants to young people, otherwise eligible for 
unemployment insurance, who may desire to en- 
roll in educational institutions. 

In order to prevent a fresh crop of children 
from entering industry after the war, she pro- 
poses to raise the age limit under state child labor 
laws to 16 years for gainful employment during 
school hours. Current concern about child em- 
ployment and current fear of postwar unemploy- 
ment should provide support for the enactment 
of this standard in 1945, and to become effective 
six months after the termination of the war. 

In the face of increased difficulties of enforce- 
ment, both federal and state legislative bodies 
have failed to increase appropriations for child- 
labor-law enforcement. The war years have re- 
vealed that a large segment of public opinion 
tolerates restrictions on the employment of minors 
in depression periods when labor is plentiful, but 
does not accept the basic premise underlying 
legislation. Much work remains to be done to 
assure every child full opportunities for educa- 
tion and preparation for vocational life and time 
for recreation and wholesome social development. 


RESPECT FOR MINORITIES 


We in America are supposedly steeped in the 
idea of respect for minority opinions, but some- 
how in the actuality of daily living we often 
find it hard to keep that respect in the forefront 
of our thinking and actions. If we watch our 
children, we see that they apparently find it 
easy to associate with other children of all types 
and beliefs. Only’ as we grow older do we seem 
to grow exclusive and make sweeping generaliza- 
tions regarding minorities that are not justified 
by the facts. The hope for the future of America 
with respect to tolerance rests heavily upon those 
of us whose actions more than our words help 
to establish the ideals of those whose eyes are 
upon us every moment of the school day. — 
Minneapolis School Bulletin. 
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The money he earns at a lathe is invested 
in victory bonds for college. 


The Allis-Chalmers Works at West 
Allis, Wis., which is almost wholly en- 
gaged in the production of munitions 
has recently used the services of more 
than 500 boys drawn from the Milwau- 
kee area high schools. The Victory Shift 
of four hours daily has been so success- 
ful that Mr. Walter Geist, president of 
Allis-Chalmers, recently wrote the boys 
a letter which read in part: 

“There is one thing you must remem- 
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He is happy as a “stock chaser.” 


On the Victory Shift 


ber, however. Winning the war is every- 
one’s important responsibility. But you, 
as the generation to rebuild war-shaken 
social and economic structures, have a 
special responsibility right now. Your 
own future and the future of coming 
generations rest on how well you pre- 
pare yourself for taking a worthwhile 
place in the postwar world. 

“You are learning to work with your 
hands and to acquire manual skills. 





Following announcement by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. that it would combat 
the manpower shortage by operating a four-hour shift for 16 to 18 year old boys after 
school hours, the youths thronged the company’s employment office. The boys had to obtain 
approval from their school authorities, as well as their parents, before they were hired. As 
a further educational safeguard, the schools notify the company if a youth's grades drop, 
and the company informs the boy he must devote full time to his education. 
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He is learning the trade of toolmaker. 





He works at a milling machine and plans 
to go to college. 


That is fine. If you choose to learn a 
trade in the future the training you are 
getting now will be helpful. In any case, 
it is good experience. 

“But the big thing, the important 
thing, is to continue to complete your 
education. This is a real test for you. 
Some of you may not be able to carry 
the double load of school and work, in 
spite of your commendable enthusiasm. 
If your grades drop below a satisfactory 
average we will cooperate with you, 
your school, and your parents in grant- 
ing you an immediate termination so 
that you can give full attention to your 
studies.” 
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\ Plan Now to Use RCA Teaching Aids 


WITH RCA ELECTRON TUBES 


Victor Records and RCA Victrolas bring authentic 16 MM Projectors bring sound movies into the school 
audio instruction into the classroom. Thousands of to familiarize the student with the appearance and 
records are available to help teach music, speech, lan- sound of persons and places, to illustrate how things 
guages, drama, history and literature. The RCA Victrola work. The RCA Projector for schools is simple to use. It 
combines quality performance and ease of operation. includes many important advances in projector design. 





FM Transmitters and Receivers by RCA provide the School Sound Systems by RCA provide instantaneous 
finest in FM equipment for every broadcast need—for 





links between all administrative and teaching depart- 








better reception and for FM demonstration in the school. ments for broadcasting instructions, entertainment, 
signals and announcements. 
n a - . ~ “st . . . . 
aa Other RCA Teaching Aids RCA FREE BOOKLET: giving detailed information on this 
nae Test and Laboratory Equipment important teaching tool, “‘School Sound Systems in 
’ ¢ ° 

provides a way in which students Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools.” 

tant can understand more quickly and 
¢ oe an as a ee a ees ee a ee a ee eee ee 
your thoroughly the fundamentals of a 
you. ‘ase: aes a Te lied j i Send for your free copy today... The Educational Dept. 
arry é _ ronics = they are app let in 43-17C, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of | 
in radio, television and other fields. America, Camden, N. J. Please send me a free copy of | 
ism. “School Sound Systems,” | 
tory | 
you, in § MB eo esccsvescnviededessberter combo’ | 
ant- ; er 
ne RCA VICTOR DIVISION | l 
— ADDRESS... .. 

your LEADS THE WAY .. In Radio | 

k , Be eh DQM s <cccesnetaleeesdceauee Se 6scis desire cethae 43-6196-17 
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What Price Medical Services 


From Teacher to Pupil 
Leslie Childs’ 


Doubtless, in case of emergency, as an 
accident or sudden illness suffered by a pupil, 
a teacher would be duty bound to render 
first aid to the best of his or her ability. But 
aside from this, it seems well settled that a 
teacher will not be justified in rendering such 
services, and, in doing so, may run consider- 
able financial risk if injury results. 

Clearly, each case of this kind must neces- 
sarily be decided upon its facts and circum- 
stances, so the subject cannot be covered by 
any hard and fast rule. However, as an 
example of judicial reasoning thereon, and the 
possible danger in being overzealous in situa- 
tions of this kind, the following case may be 
examined with profit. 


Facts in the Case 

Here the plaintiff was a boy ten years old. 
The defendants were his school teachers. Dur- 
ing an afternoon session of school, defendant 
No. I who appears to have been the plaintiff’s 
immediate superior, observed that the little 
finger on plaintiff's right hand was. inflamed. 
She thereupon asked plaintiff to report at the 
school office after dismissal for the day. 

Plaintiff obeyed, and defendant, according 
to plaintiff's version, heated a pan of water; 
then, with the assistance of defendant No. II, 
another teacher, immersed plaintiff's hand 
therein and held it there for about ten min- 
utes. When plaintiff's hand was withdrawn, 
the heat had raised blisters. Defendant No. 
II then escorted plaintiff home in her auto- 
mobile. 

When plaintiff's parents saw his hand they 
called in a doctor, and, on the advice of the 
latter, plaintiff was taken to a hospital where 
he remained 28 days. Following this, the 
plaintiff filed the instant action against the 
defendants asking damages. 

Upon the trial there was medical testimony 
to the effect that the treatment rendered by 
defendants had aggravated the infection in 
the plaintiff's finger, and resulted in the per- 
manent disfigurement of his hand. Outcome: 
a verdict against both defendants for $189.50 
for medical and hospital bills, and a verdict 
against defendant No. I for $1,000. On appeal 
the higher court in affirming judgment thereon 
had this to say: 


The Language of the Court 

“Under the circumstances, we think it clear 
that these defendants are legally liable for 
the damages resulting from their tort. These 
teachers stood in loco parentis to the child, 
but there is nothing in that relationship which 
will justify defendants’ acts. Under the dele- 
gated parental authority implied from the 


1Indianapolis, Ind 


relationship of teacher and pupil, a teacher 
may inflict reasonable corporal punishment 
on the pupil to enforce discipline . . . but 
there is no implied delegation of authority 
to exercise her lay judgment, as a parent 
may, in the matter of the treatment of 
injury or disease suffered by a pupil. 

“Treatment of the minor plaintiff's hand 
was not necessary in this case; defendants’ 
were not acting in an emergency. The de- 
fendants were not school nurses and neither 
of them had any medical training or ex- 
perience. Whether treatment of the infected 
finger was necessary was a question for the 
boy’s parents to decide. 

“The status of a parent, with some of the 
parents’ privileges, is given a school teacher 
by law in aid of the education and training 
of the child . . . and ordinarily does not extend 
beyond matters of conduct and discipline. 
There is nothing in the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship between the defendants in this case and 
the minor plaintiff which can relieve them 
from responsibility for their acts. . . . Judg- 
ment affirmed” (23 Atl. 2d 468). 


In Conclusion 

The foregoing case was carefully reasoned 
by the court. And the language quoted con- 
stitutes one of the clearest expositions the 
books contain, on 
teacher-pupil relation- 
ship, re the authority 
of the first named to 
render medical services 
to the other. It has 
been quoted from at 
some length, in order 
that the basis for the 
affirmation of the judg- 
ment might be plain. 

No doubt, the defend- 
ants acted in the best 
of good faith, in the 
exercise of a commend- 
able impulse to be of 
service to their pupil. 
But, being outside their 
authority, this did not 
excuse them from 
financial liability for 
the unfortunate results. 
A pat case indeed on- 
the subject of, “What 
Price Medical Services 
from Teacher to 
Pupil!” A case teach- 
ers may well have in 
mind when faced with 
situations similar to 
the one here involved 
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ILLINOIS OUTSTANDING 
SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBER 


Charles Gibson, of Franklin, Ill., Morgan 
County, was chosen by the Illinois Education 
Association at its ninety-first annual meeting, 
held at Springfield, December 28-30, as the 
outstanding school-board member of the state. 
This award for distinguished service was given 
in conjunction with the National School 
Service Institute. 

Gibson, who is a farmer living on and 
working on his own farm, has been president 
of the board for Franklin Community High 
School for the past fourteen years. During 
that time he has been instrumental, according 
to the award, in raising the Franklin High 
School from an unrecognized status to one 
which is now accredited by all regional and 
state accrediting agencies. It is recognized 
by the state, accredited by the University of 
Illinois, and is a member of the North Central 
Association. 

Paradoxically, Gibson has no children of 
his own, his interest in popular education 
springs from his community and civic activi- 
ties. He is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois and is extremely interested in the 
soil conservation program of Morgan county. 

In accepting the award, Mr. Gibson took 
it in the name of Franklin Community High 
School, his fellow board members, the teach- 
ing staff, and the pupils. He summed up his 
educational philosophy by pointing out that 
the development of a school is not a one- 
man job. It is, he said, the result of the com- 
bined efforts of all those who recognize the 
value of a good education and work for it. 
He also paid tribute to the parents and tax- 
payers who have made the school what it is. 

Harold Norman, a board member of Deer- 
field-Shields Township High School, and a 
former president of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, received the award last year. 





Charles R. Gibson (right) receiving distinguished service 
certificate as outstanding Illinois school-board member. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level Physical Training classes.) Wall 
chart plus “Am | Physically Fit?” stu- 
dent folders, including posture empho- 
sis, and individual check sheets. 
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2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Grades 1 to 6 
(including colored Certificates and 
Tooth Model. Wall chart for high school 
groups. 


AL 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College level. 
Suitable for Health, Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Commercial subjects, Voca- 
tional Guidance.) Colored wall charts, 
student leaflets and grooming guides. 


Strengthen your health-on-the-home-front 


programs with these effective teaching helps! 



















FREE Material to assist your 
teachers in 3 phases of Physical Fitness. 
Send in coupon today. 


Wi PHYSICAL FITNESS such a vital modern 
need, we are happy to contribute our special 
teaching aids to help you place increasing emphasis 
on establishing good health practices. 

See the description of sets of material given above. 
Select the ones suitable for your particular grade 


levels. Then let us show you how much they can help. 
Order material with your various groups in mind. 
(See especially the classes where the Personal 
Grooming helps are useful.) 


Fill out the coupon below and mail today. Your 
request will be given prompt attention so that you 
can have this material used to the best advantage 
with this year’s groups. 


s Co., Department A-25, 





Bristol-Myer 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yor 






Please send met 


DENTAL HEALTH 
level —“Ipana ber 
EWhy Do Teeth Ache?” Chart, Hygiene 
Records, Denta 
teacher's outline 
Secondary level— 




































Colored Wall Chart 
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IT! 


Like the tough little ships that ply the Grand Banks, 
Von Duprin latches are made to take the beating of constant 
use, and still have reserve strength for any emergency. 

Day after day, year after year, in fair weather and foul, 
Von Duprins do their job, no matter whether they are the 
pre-war types of drop-forged bronze or the sturdy, malleable 
iron Victory models of today. Their capacity for punishment 
and their tremendous reserve strength come from the funda- 
mental soundness of Von Duprin design, and from an unfal- 
tering determination to use only those metals which provide 
an abundant safety factor for every working part. 

The result of all this is complete assurance that you can 
install ANY Von Duprin self-releasing exit device, and 


know that it will merit your faith . 
the people out of your building. . 


. . that it always will let 
. Safely, surely, quickly. 


Yon Duprin 


DIVISION 


A > 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND | 





School Law 


Schools and School Districts 


The fundamental policy of a public school 
system is to obtain the best educational facilities 
for children of the commonwealth, and all per- 
sonal and partisan considerations must be sub- 
ordinated.— Appeal of Mulhollen, 39 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 283, 155 Pa. Super. 587. 

The state of Ohio has control of public schools 
therein, which includes the right to determine who 
shall be entitled to enroll in the schools and to 
receive free education. Ohio constitution, art. 6, 
$3; Ohio General Code, §$§ 4836, 4836~1.- 
State ex rel. Moore v. Board of Education of 











Euclid City School Dist., 57 Northeastern re- 
porter 2d 118, Ohio App. 


School District Property 


A janitress employed by the school board 
could not recover the difference between the 
amount of the salary specified in the original 
contract and the amount of the salary paid 
during the period when revenues were greatly 
reduced, where she continued to perform her 
duties without protest and accepted the reduced 
payments.— Bender v. Board of Education of 
City School Dist. of City of Toledo, 57 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 342, appeal dismissed, 55 
Northeastern reporter 2d 865, 143 Ohio St. 562, 
74 Ohio App. 1. 


School District Taxation 


Where the appropriations of the board of 
education to meet installments of interest on 
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bonds previously issued to pay tax anticipation 
warrants and to refund bonds issued for the 
same purpose were illegal, a levy made to cover 
such appropriations was also void. Smith-Hurd 
Statutes, c. 122, §158a; Smith-Hurd Statutes 
Ill. constitution, art. 9, §12.— People ex rel. 
Schlaeger v. Siebel, 57 Northeastern reporter 
2d 378, Il. 


Teachers 


Where the New York City requirements pre- 
scribed by the board of education for the position 
of principal of the trade school, in addition to 
statutory requirements, were neither arbitrary 
nor unreasonable, such requirements should be 
accorded recognition by the courts, since the 
requirements prescribed by the statute are minj- 
mums not maximums. N. Y. Education Law, 
§ 872, subd. 4.— Lena v. Raftery, 50 N.YS, 2d 
565, N. Y. Sup. 

The Orange County (Florida) Teachers’ Tenure 
Act is designed to require higher standards of 
qualifications of teachers employed in Orange 
County, and when these standards are obtained 
the act secures a tenure by such teachers against 
removal for unfounded, flimsy, or political rea- 
sons. Fla. Sp. Acts of 1937, c. 18473.— State ex 
rel. Laney v. Walker, 19 Southern reporter 2d 
507, Fla. 

Where a permanent tenure school teacher of 
Orange County, who had been discharged by 
the school board, was reinstated by the board 
after litigation terminated favorably to the 
teacher, and the teacher was during the ousted 
period ready, available, and willing to teach, the 
teacher was entitled to her salary for the entire 
period he was ousted. Fla. sp. Acts of 1937, ¢ 
18743, §§ 4-7.— State ex rel. Laney v. Walker, 
19 Southern reporter 2d 507, Fla. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


A board of education for the Euclid city 
school district was not obliged to enroll in its 
schools minor children living with their parents 
in housing projects owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment within a school district, which were con- 
structed under the provisions of the Lanham 
Act, without the payment of taxes, tuition, or any 
other sums in lieu of thereof. Ohio General code, 
§§ 4836, 4836-1, 13770, 13771; 33 U.S.C.A. § 733; 
40 US.C.A. $255; 42 US.C.A. §1521 et seq; 
Ohio constitution, art. 1, § 8 c1.17.— State ex rel. 
Moore v. Board of Education of Euclid City 
School Dist., 57 Northeastern reporter 2d 118, 
Ohio App. 

A school principal, so far as inflicting punish- 
ment on a pupil for an infraction of discipline was 
concerned, stood in the same position as would 
the parent of a boy if the parent were inflicting 
punishment on the boy for misbehavior at home 
N. Y. Penal Law, § 246, subd. 4.— People v 
Mummert, 50 N.YS. 2d 699, N. Y. Co. Ct. 

In determining what, if any, punishment should 
be imposed upon a pupil for an infraction of 
discipline, a school principal was called upon to 
exercise reasonable judgment, and it was neces- 
sary for the principal in reaching his determina- 
tion to consider the pupil’s conduct generally, and 
the acts of the pupil not only in the schoolroom 
or upon school premises, but in connection with 
other pupils even though off the school premises 
N. Y. Penal Law, § 246, subd. 4.— People v 
Mummert, 50 N.Y.S. 2d 699, N. Y. Co. Ct. 


—_—— —* 


NEW STATE SCHOOL BOARD IN ILLINOIS? 


The Illinois Commission to Survey Higher 
Educational Facilities has proposed the establish- 
ment of a Board of Higher Education, which 
will consist of 12 members appointed by the 
governor. The new board, it is expected, will 
have charge of the operation of the State Uni- 
versity and the five normal colleges in the state. 

The Commission has recommended a _long- 
range program for the establishment of junior 
colleges throughout the state, with a system of 
state grants for each student in attendance and 
aid from the state as high as $140 per student. 
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isn’t it fortunate that BOSTON 

Pencil Sharpeners were origi- 
nally made with such sturdy quality 
and such engineering precision that 
they continue to serve today, long 
beyond their expected span of use- 
fulness. We appreciate your gra- 
cious cooperation with Government 
regulations by getting along with 
what you have until Victory. 


A limited number of 
Boston KS sharpeners 
a being manu- 
ape _ BOSTON ]j 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


factured. In accord- 
ance with priority 
regulations, we must 
fill all priority orders 
first, and in order of 


BOSTON 


rating. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 
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SAFEGUARD 
Your School Lockers 





Dependable NATIONAL 


Self- Locking Shackle Locks 


Here is Low Cost Protection that gives you real security 
with a minimum of maintenance and replacement. Forty 
years of lock manufacturing experience is your guarantee 
of faithful and long service. 


These National Combination Locks require dialing to three 
numbers to open. When shackle of lock is inserted the 


combination is disarranged and lock must be redialed to 
open. 


These Combination Locks are sturdily built throughout of 
high quality materials. Shackles are 5/16” diameter. Case 
is double steel construction with black enameled dial with 
white enameled recessed numerals and graduations. Easy 
to dial—easy to read. Available in thousands of different 
combinations. 


For the duration these Locks will be supplied only in Bright 
or Plain Zinc Plated Finish and Lacquered. 


Available under MRO priority when in accordance with 
CMP Regulation No. 5A. 


No. 265 Self-Locking 
SHACKLE LOCK—A ve 

pular style School Locker 
ock. When shackle is open, 
dial is locked against rotation. 
Because of open face design 
and visible stationary marker the 
number dialed is never obscured. 
A complete installation of these fine 
looking locks will add to the appear: 
ance of your lockers. 









Le 
LOCK — In general ap- 
arance this lock is sim- 
ilar to the No. 265 lock. 
However, this lock is mas- 
terkeyed so that an authorized 
custodian can gain immediate 
and direct access by use of a 
master key. Students can open 
lock by dialing. 


The No. 264 lock is recommended for 
use where supervision is essential. 
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Wepine tubular engine mounts for Curtiss-Wright 


planes calls for watchmaker precision . . 


. the same 


accurate, flawless welding that goes into Heywood 


tubular school furniture! 


@ Before the war, Heywood had the finest line of ; 


tubular furniture in America! 


We learned even more 4 


about tubular steel construction through our expe- 
riences with engine mounts, troop gliders, radar, and 


communications equipment! 


@ Right now, Heywood is 
building its postwar tubular 
school line . .. is getting pro- 
duction efficiency planned 
for full scale operations. 
The postwar patterns will be 
something to see . . . some- 
thing to wait for . . .some- 
thing to fully justify Hey- 
wood's sound position in 
the school furniture field! 





On tn Slag ne 


HEYWOOD.WAKEFIELD 
Schoeokt Furnttarree 


GARDNER .. 





School Building News 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PLANT PROGRAM 
IN THE SOUTH’ 
S. L. Smith 
The stimulation for modern rural school plant 
facilities in the South began about thirty years 
ago, through the devoted teaching and counseling 
of the late Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar, professor of 
schoolhouse planning and hygiene at Peabody 
College. His guiding, inspiring influence impressed 











1An abstract of an article, prepared by Mr. Smith and 
published in the Peabody Reflector 


MASSACHUSETTS 





upon school administrators and teachers in his 
classes the tremendous influence of modern school- 
houses and equipment on increased attendance, 
improved learning, and enriched living in southern 
rural schools. 

In 1914, Mr. Julius Rosenwald through the in- 
fluence of Booker T. Washington, became inter 
ested in stimulating the building of modern rural 
schools for Negroes, first in Alabama and later 
in 14 other states. The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
was set up in 1917 and later a southern office 
was established in Nashville to administer the 
work through the state departments of education 
This office prepared and furnished rural school 
plans for both white and Negro schools. In 
addition to providing plans the Fund gave aid 
toward the building of more than 5000 rural 
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schools for Negroes in 883 counties of 15 states, 
and furnished plans for more than 10,000 rural 
white schools. 

The influence of the work simulated by these 
agencies led the southern state superintendents. 
in 1925, to request the General Education Board 
to appropriate funds for the establishment of 
Divisions of Schoolhouse Planning in the several] 
state departments of education. As these Diyj- 
sions were set up they were placed in charge of 
directors trained in the educational planning of 
school plant facilities. With few exceptions, these 
directors received their graduate work under Dr. 
Dresslar and his successor, Dr. Ray L. Hamon. 
These Divisions of Schoolhouse Planning did 
much to improve and modernize both white and 
Negro rural schools, even with insufficient funds 
for capital outlay. 

In 1929, at the urgent request of 
directors of schoolhouse planning, the Interstate 
School Building service was established at Pea- 
body College by a grant from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. This School Building Service acts 
as a clearinghouse for pooling outstanding plans 
and ideas of the various Divisions of Schoolhouse 
Planning and distributing them to rural schools 
through the cooperating state departments of 
education. 

In 1944, the executive committee of the Inter- 
state School Building Service prepared a bulletin 
n “Community School Plans,” which was issued 
in October of that year. Its purpose is to assist 
directors of School Plant Divisions in southern 
state departments of education in planning pres- 
ent and postwar school plant facilities. Another 
suggestive bulletin issued by the same group 
offers suggestive floor plans for lunchrooms, 
canneries, homemaking laboratories, science labo- 
ratories, primary and intermediate classrooms, 
community schools, and recreational facilities, 

It is apparent that the South has the necessary 
trained organizational setup and the desire for 
building modern rural school plants for both 
white and colored schools so that now wherever 
a school is built it is erected on a carefully pre- 
pared plan adjusted to the needs of the com- 
munity. While this type of service compensates 
to some extent in providing school facilities with 
lean budgets for capital outlay, the South ranks 
below the rest of the nation in the average per 
pupil cost or value of school plant facilities for 
rural schools. 


PROPOSE BUILDING TO HOUSE SCHOOL BUSES 


The board of education of Seymour, Tex., has 
purchased ground and will erect a building to 
house the school buses. The plan calls for a build- 
ing sufficiently large to house the buses, a shop for 
school-bus repair, and a demonstration barn for 
vocational agriculture and 4-H club _ livestock 
shows. The building will be erected at a cost 
of $7,500. 


BURBANK PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


The board of education of Burbank, Calif., has 
plans under way for the construction of four 


the state 


nursery school buildings, to be located at the 
Emerson, Bret Harte, Edison, and Washington 
Schools. These units will replace the housing 


formerly used; the present housing will be needed 
for the future expansion of the elementary schools. 


BUILDING PLANS FOR EAST AURORA, ILLINOIS 


The board of education of East Aurora, Ill. 
during the school year 1944, completed plans for 
a proposed postwar building program. During 
the year, a series of maps were made, showing 
the location of all the homes of children attend- 
ing the schools. The board has employed Ralph 
Llewellyn, architect, to draw up plans for a new 
elementary school and an addition to another 
building. 

The board is planning to make application for 
a PWA grant after the war for the financing of 
new school buildings. 

. ieee aia 

> Alton, Ill. The school board has voted to 
raise the coverage in the insurance of school 
boilers under a new, standard policy. 
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World Tours for Geography Pupils... 


RIGHT IN THE CLASSROOM! 


Y es, without leaving their class- 
rooms, your geography students 
can visit almost any country in 
the world .. . get vivid, correct 
concepts of physical aspects, of 
natural resources, and of people 
and their ways of life .. . gain 


keen desires to learn more. 


How? By means of films selected 
from hundreds of geographical 
subjects offered by the Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Library. 


For teaching other subjects, too, 
Filmosound Library offers a 
wealth of helpful films at moder- 


ate rental or purchase prices. 
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And remember, a Filmosound 


Projector will reproduce any 
16mm. sound-on-film subject at its 
best. Our war-accelerated re- 
search in Opti-onics is resulting 
in Filmosounds even better than 
before. Better in picture quality 
and in sound quality; better in 
cooler, more quiet operation and 


in simplified controls. 
Bs * oK 


For additional information, send 
the coupon. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; Lon- 
don. Established 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


VOLE: LA 
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SCHOOLS ARE GETTING 
FILMOSOUNDS NOW 


Recent revision of regulations permits 
schools to extend AA2 priority ratings on 
orders for Filmosounds. We are filling 
school orders in the sequence of their 
receipt. To avoid unnecessary delay, 
anticipate your needs and order now. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7114 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send information on: | 
films; ( ) Filmosounds. 
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Address 
City 


. State 
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SCHOOL CHANGES PROPOSED IN CALIFORNIA 


A proposal that the state superintendent of 
public instruction be selected by the state board 


of education rather than by popular vote, 
together with detailed recommendations for or- 
ganization of the California public school sys- 
tem are outlined in a report approved by the 
state citizens advisory committee. 

The report, the result of a six months’ study 
of the state’s educational system, was prepared 
by Dr. George D. Strayer, and was submitted 
to the California Reconstruction and Re-employ- 
ment Commission. 

In addition to proposing the appointment 
rather than the election of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and the establish- 
ment of a program of work experience in sec- 
ondary schools, the report recommends: 


1. Restudy of the entire program of education 
from kindergarten through junior college with 
the passing of legislation, providing for the state 
support of kindergartens on exactly the same 
basis as that provided for elementary schools, 
and the development of many more opportuni- 
ties for technical, business, and agricultural edu- 
cation beyond the level which can be provided 
in the senior high schools. 

2. Expansion of the adult-education program, 
possibly comparable to that which was found 
necessary in war-production training. 

3. The providing of education for veterans to 
fit the interests, needs, and possible vocational 
outlook of each individual. 

4. The enactment of a constitutional amend- 
ment empowering the state board of education 
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to set up professional requirements for candidates 
for county superintendent of schools. There are 
no present requirements. 

5. The equalizing of school support through- 
out the state by distributing state funds in terms 
of the need for support as related to the ability 
of each local administrative area. 

6. The reorganization of the state board of 
education, providing for a body of ten members 
to be appointed by the governor for terms of ten 
years each, their names to be submitted on the 
ballot for approval. 

7. The augmenting of the present staff of the 
superintendent of public instruction, including 
the naming of an administrator to have respon. 
sibility of directing the state colleges, and addi. 
tional associate and assistant superintendents to 
have responsibility in the fields of elementary, 
secondary, and vocational education. 

8. The creation by the legislature of a state 
commission on local school districts, the new 
body to have power to determine policies of de- 
sirable unification. 

In making his proposal regarding the state 
superintendent of public instruction, Dr. Strayer 
said it was not intended to reflect on any officials, 
“The system itself is at fault,” said Dr. Strayer, 
“An analogous situation is found in many cities 
which now are administered by city managers ap- 
pointed by elected city officials.” 

His report suggested developing a “more mean- 
ingful program for girls and boys beyond 14 
years of age who are not academically minded.” 
On this point he said: “Every secondary school 
program in the state of California should include 
productive work. This will require cooperation 
with industry, with agriculture, with forestry, 
and with business and commerce. There must be 
supervision by the school in order that the ex- 
perience gained in productive work can be inter- 
preted and made meaningful.” 

The committee for whom Dr. Strayer acted as 
consultant consists of Dr. Walter F. Dexter, state 
superintendent of public instruction, chairman; 
Dr. William Odell, Oakland city superintendent 
of schools; Walter Wells, Glendale, manufac- 
turer; O. H. Fischer, Oakland, manufacturer; 
William Bassett, Los Angeles, American Federa- 
tion of Labor official; and Mrs. Mildred Hale, 
member of the San Diego board of education. 


——EE —E 


AUSTIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS MAKE PROGRESS 

The board of education of Austin, Tex., has 
approved an extensive adult-education program, 
which includes training for GI’s who do not 
expect to go on to college. 

A new single-salary schedule has been adopted 
which applies to white and Negro teachers alike. 

The board has received a yearly grant of $175,- 
000 from the city council which will increase the 
schools’ income from usual sources. The money 
will be derived from the profits of municipally 
owned water and light plants. 

A complete testing program has been placed 
in operation in the white and colored schools. 
The program is being conducted by the depart- 
ment of child adjustment, which has developed 
a system of pupil counseling in the junior and 
senior high schools, and home-room counseling 
in the elementary grades. 





WHARTON SCHOOLS HELP IN THE WAR EFFORT 

The public schools of Wharton, Tex., under 
the direction of Supt. Julius Gensberg, have 
endeavored to help in all constructive war efforts. 
The students and members of the faculty have 
sold war bonds and stamps with excellent results. 
They have held rallies and furnished the school 
band for patriotic parades and rallies. Increased 
emphasis has been placed on mathematics and 
science courses to train students for work in these 
fields. The schools, through correspondence and 
otherwise, are keeping up with the ex-students 
who are in the armed services, and they are 
giving valuable information to students prepar- 
ing for entrance into the various armed services. 
A recent school assembly program was devoted to 
a memorial service for students lost in the world 
war. 
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Greetings! American Association? School Administrators 






* 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
7 


The “latch string” is always out to our many friends among 
the American Association of School Administrators and we 
hope you will make the Hillyard Booth your headquarters 
while attending the Conventions. . . . We have some new 
products to show you! Also Floor Treatment and Maintenance 
Products. . . . Tested and Approved by actual use for almost 
half a Century. 


* * * 


Through constant research, tests in laboratory and “on the 

job” . . . Hillyards have brought floor maintenance to an 

exact science. . . . Hillyards Floor Materials stave off obso- 

lescence, cut down depreciation and save time. There is a 

Hillyard Floor Treatment and Maintenance Engineer in 

your locality, his advice and recommendations are FREE 
. call or wire us, no obligation. 


Hillyard Home Office and Plant — St. Joseph, Mo. 


CHICAGO 
FEB. 19 to 21 


* STEVENS HOTEL 


* HILLYARD BOOTH 
B-5 


NEW YORK 
MAR. 5 to 7 


* PENNSYLVANIA 
HOTEL 


* HILLYARD BOOTH 
C-43 


Hillyards Welcome You Again! 


A Few of the Many 
Hillyard HI-QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


% Super SHINE-ALL 
% Super GYM FINISH 
*% BRITEN-ZIT 
% RENOVATOR 
% HIL-GLOW Finish 
%* DIAMOND Finish 
* WOOD PRIMER 
%w* ONEX-SEAL 
%* LIQUID SOAP 
% NEUTONE Dressing 
% HIL-TONE Dressing 
%& TRACKLESS Dressing 
% HILLYARD’S VAR 
whi 4:6-8-8247-8% 
% HIL-BRITE WAX 
*% PINE-O-CIDE 
% HI-KO Disinfectant 
% ZIZ-O Pipe Clean 
%* BLOX-ODOR 
% Penetrating Seal #21 


THE HILLYARD COMPANY & 


+. pistrisuTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 
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Lost Feed Won't Satisty 


Lost steam won't heat a radiator. 


Traps that allow uncondensed steam to 
escape into the returns are fuel wasters. 
Those that close too soon and hold up 
condensate in radiators cause just as 
much waste. 


It's easy to repair a Webster Trap. 
Here's all that needs to be done: Turn 
radiator off and allow to cool. Unscrew 
cap of radiator trap and install new 
thermostat. Install new seat in original 
body. We furnish written instructions 
and lend the installer any special tools 





With Webster Trap Attachments, obso- 
lete or inoperative traps can be con- 
verted into new trap effectiveness over- 
night. There’s no need to disturb piping. 
Repairs can be made right on the job. 


Properly operating radiator traps hold 
steam in radiators till it has given up 
all of its useful heat . . . Insure against 
waste of “live” steam and loss of valu- 
able fuel . . . Help get comfortable heat 
even with curtailed fuel supply. 


Webster Representatives in - principal 
cities are trained heating specialists 
whose services are available to help keep 
heating systems in first class operating 
condition. Consult the phone book. Or 
write for booklet, “How Much Steam 
Waste in Your Heating System.” 
ADDRESS DEPT. AS-2 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam 
Heating: :Represestatives in Principal Cities. 
Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


By the makers of 










of 
Steam Heating 
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The Disposition of School-Bond Issues and Specia! 
School Levies in Ohio School Districts, January 
1 to November 1, 1944 
By W. R. Flesher and T. C. Holy. Paper, 21 pages 
Published by the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
A summary of Ohio school-bond issues, covering 550 
financial proposals submitted to the voters during the 
year 1944. Of the total number, 527, or 95.8 per cent 
were approved. The total amount of the bond issues 
submitted by cities in 1944 was $22,415,000. Local 
school districts approved 98 per cent of the total amount 
of the bond issues and 98 per cent of the number of 
special levies submitted in 1944 


Floors and Floorings 

Circular letter LC 764 on the Care of Floors. National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Floor Oils 

Circular letter LC 765 on The Selection and Use of 
Floor Oils. National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
Bd 


Schools for the Hobart Community 

By N. L. Engelhardt, Paul R. Mort, and Harlie 
Garver. Paper, 29 pages. Published by the board of 
education at Hobart, Ind 

A report of a survey to plan for an increased school 
population and for a proposed postwar school building 
program. The board is planning for increases in school 
facilities to meet the needs ten or fifteen years ahead 


Steel Lockers 

Simplified Practice Recommendation R-—35-44. Paper, 
5 pages. Price, 5 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

This publication outlines revised standards for steel 
lockers of the single, double, and multiple-tier types. The 
changes which have been made consist primarily of the 
elimination of two sizes of single-tier lockers, the addition 
of two sizes of double-tier, and three sizes of multiple-tier 
lockers, with a change in one size of the latter type 
Eleven sizes of single-tier lockers, eight sizes of double- 
tier lockers, and seven sizes of box lockers are now 
recommended 


Inspected Electrical Equipment, 1944 

4 supplement to May, 1944, list. Paper, 32 pages 
Published by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 161 
Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y 

This list is an addition to the list of May, 1944, and 
cffers complete information on manufacturers and appli 


inces 


FM for Education 

By William Dow Boutwell and others. Paper, 54 
pages. Published by the l S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin aims to point out the advantages and 
educational values of an educational FM station. It tells 
what FM is, what it holds for education, how the 
educational station can be used, what audiences it will 
erve, and what its cost will be 


Planning Postwar School Buildings 

Paper, 119 pages. Price, 50 cents. Published by the 
Bureau of Cooperative Research and Field Service, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind 

This booklet contains a report of the proceedings at 
a conference on Planning Postwar School Buildings, held 
at Indiana University in July, 1944. The purpose of the 
conference was to bring together schoolmen and architects 
interested in the study and postwar school building needs 
in Indiana 


A Survey of Room Utilization of Academic High 

Schools in New York City 

Prepared by Donald K. Phillips. Paper, 34 pages 
Published by the board of education at 110 Livingston 
ot., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This survey, conducted by Dr. Frederic Ernst and 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, for the board of education, was 
beguy to meet demands caused by shifts in population 
and changes in high school enrollment due to the impact 
of the war. The need for the study became apparent due 
to three factors: (1) the existence of twelve- and thirteen- 
period school programs and double sessions, (2) the 
operation of 21 academic high school annexes, and (3) 
the necessity of planning now for postwar alterations 
of present buildings and the 
buildings 

The study gave particular attention to utilization in 
terms of building total and in terms of room type, factors 
affecting utilization, and recommendations for future 
studies and technics to be used. A series of tables and 
charts are appended to explain the material in the study 
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Don’t Forget 


CONTINENTAL 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


In your plans for the future, include Continental Chain 
Link fence. The safety of school children and the pro- 
tection of school property demand modern fence protec- 
tion. When Continental fence can be supplied to schools 
again, you will find it up-to-date in every detail. It will 
be the only fence made of KONIK steel for extra 
strength and rust resistance clear through. To help you 
plan future fence installations, Continental offers you a 
free fence manual. Write for it today. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Plants at Kokomo—Indianapolis, Indiana—Canton, Ohio 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PENERA OFFICES © KOKOMO NDIANA 
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You owe it to yourself to find out how 
teachers everywhere are escaping 
from out-of-class lesson copying and 
marking . . . finding extra leisure 
hours for fun and relaxation... with 
the aid of Ditto Workbooks! 
Thousands of teachers are using 
Ditto Workbooks to increase class- 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


FREE tessons 


NOW! Send today 

for Ditto’s new catalog of 
modern educating practice 
and test materials to use in 
your classes. Simply fill in 
and mail the handy coupon 
below. Do it right now, and 
make this very hour the 
turning pointin your career! 


room efficiency by stimulating pupil 
interest ... and to relieve their own 
teaching burdens. , 

You'll be amazed too at the many other things 
that Ditto duplicators will do to make your 
school run smoothly and make education more 
interesting for pupils as well as teachers. 

Today, as always, genuine Ditto materials areavail- 
able for keeping previously sold gelatin and liquid 
type machines operating at Ditto’s top efficiency. 


DITTO 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DITTO, Inc., 2255 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 

( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
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BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOSINEE SULPHATE TOWELS 





The country’s outstanding school supply houses distributing 
MOSINEE TOWELS 
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Satisfied school users everywhere! 


een TOWELS 


-TOWLS « ZIP-TOWLS - TURN-TOWLS - ROLTOWLS 





School Board News 


> Barrington, R. I. Supt. Ralph D. McLeary 
has started work on a plan of drawing together 
in one document all of the policies relating to 
employed personnel in the schools. The prepara- 
tion of such a document would prove of value 
to each employee and would serve to keep him 
informed on the conditions under which he works. 
Included in the document would be salary sched- 
ules, the cost-of-living adjustment, provisions of 
contracts, sick-leave rules, and similar items. 

® University City, Mo. A community center 
program, providing recreational and educational 
activities for young people, has been opened in 
the. Harvard School. It is a jointly sponsored 
program, providing games, dramatics, dancing, 
music, etc. 











® Rock Island, Ill. The school board has begun 
a study of salaries of custodians in order to pro- 
vide increased compensation for these employees. 

® Holyoke, Mass. The school board has voted 
to increase the salaries of 24 cooks and cafeteria 
workers in the child-care centers. An appropria- 
tion of $1,250 has been made by the city council 
to cover the salary increases. 

The board has voted to enter into an agree- 
ment with the WFA to participate in the com- 
munity lunch program. The school department 
will be reimbursed at the rate of nine cents on 
each full meal, and two cents for each half-pint 
bottle of milk. 

The board has voted to grant the use of three 
schools for a special recreationa! program for the 
winter period. 
® Wauwatosa, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a set of regulations governing the grant- 
ing of educational credits for military service: 

1. The school must evaluate the credits. 
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2. If credit is desired in academic subjects, tests 
must be given the student to determine their 
knowledge. 


3. A maximum of four credits (2 units) will be 
granted for basic training in any branch of the 
service. 

4. In all specialist training courses, the prin- 
cipals must determine the credit after reviewing 
a description of the course from the Armed Forces 
Institute. 

5. Credits will be allowed all former high schoo] 
students in accordance with the above regulations. 

> Westerly, R. I. The school board has pur- 
chased an audiometer for testing the hearing 
of school children. Children who are found to 
have a defects are placed in a class in lip 


Personal News 


W. N. DECKER DIES IN BRISTOL 


William N. Decker, a member of the school board of 
Altoona, Pa., and former secretary and business manager 
of the board, died in Bristol, 
Pa., on December 27, of in- 
juries received in a fall. 

Mr. Decker was born in 
rural Pennsylvania in 1873. He 
was educated in the common 
schools of the state and in the 
Shippensburg Normal School 
He was a teacher for many 
years, served two terms in the 
state legislature, and then was 
elected secretary of the Al- 
toona school board in 1920. 
He retired as secretary on July 
1, 1938. 

He was past president of the 
National Association of Public 
School Business Officials and of 
the State School Secretaries 
Association. 

He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Porter 
®& Deputy Supt. Ernest StepHens, of Lynn, Mass., 
has been elected to succeed Harvey S. Gruver as 
superintendent upon his retirement on July 1, 1945, 
Lawrence G. McGinn will succeed Mr. Stephens as 
deputy superintendent. 
® Wade C. Fowler, of Jefferson City, Mo., has accepted 
the superintendency at Wichita, Kans 
® Thomas N. McCoy has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Hickman, Ky. James M. Carvin, former 
superintendent, has been named superintendent-emeritus. 
® GoLvEN ZrIkeE has been elected president of the school 
board at Venice, Ill., to succeed Clarence R. Scott. 
RAYMOND Rosss was elected to fill the vacancy on the 
board 
> Dr. Y. W. Dorwart has been elected president of 
the school board at McCook, Neb., to succeed C. Edward 
Hoyt. Dr. E. F. Lernrncer has been elected to fill the 
vacancy on the board. 
® Anprew J. CLauson, Jr., newly elected member of 
the New York City school board, in a recent statement, 
expressed a desire to see that the city’s children get the 
best possible education 

Mr. Clauson, who succeeds Ellsworth Buck, is a 
successful businessman interested in child welfare. He 
comes to the school board with no preconceived notions, 
except the desire to see that the children get the best 
education possible for the money available. It is expected 
that Mr. Clauson will be assigned to the committee on 
finance and budget. 
® The Caddo Parish school board at Shreveport, La., 
has reorganized with R. V. Gtasset as_ president, 
and Grorce CoNGER as vice-president. 
® Roscoe H. Wuire has been re-elected superintendent 
of the Caddo Parish schools at Shreveport, La., with a 
substantial increase in salary for the next school year. 
> Frank M. Powe tt has been elected president of the 
board of education at Maumee, Ohio. Ernest D. SPan- 
GLER was elected vice-president. 
® Epwarp S. Cook has been re-elected a member of 
the school board of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Cook is serving his 
tenth year as president of that body. 
® Micuaet J. Warp has been elected chairman of the 
school board of Boston, Mass. He succeeds Dr. Patrick 
J. Foley 
® Miss Frances Conway has been elected secretary of 
the school board at Cynthiana, Ky., to succeed Miss Eva 
Reed 
®& The school board at Worcester, Mass., has reorganized 
with Apert FARNSWORTH as president; V. X. GAUCHER 
as vice-president; and Witt A. Gray as business manager 
and clerk. 











W. N. Decker 
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DEPENDENCY AND THE COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT 


The board of education at Barrington, R. L., 
is wrestling with the problem of dependency and 


* cost-of-living supplements to the salary schedule. 


When the cost-of-living adjustment was estab- 
lished, the dependency status of the individual, 
as given on his federal income tax return, was 
taken as the basis of classification. Under the fed 
eral tax law at the time it was unnecessary for 
the school office to be concerned with depend- 
ency. Since then federal dependency definition 
has become inadequate for the original purpose 
of the adjustment. 

The first is in the case of a married woman 
teacher whose husband is in military service. 
Under the income-tax law the teacher may claim 
him as a dependent, giving her an advantage of 
one classification in the cost-of-living adjustment 
higher than she would otherwise be able to ob- 
tain. Since she is not actually supporting her 
husband there is no additional burden on her 
income. 

A recent change in liberalizing dependency 
definitions has made it possible for another 
teacher to list as a dependent a parent who re- 
ceives a pension and who is jointly supported 
beyond this pension by the teacher and a work- 
ing sister. Since both people pay taxes, it makes 
no difference to the government, but it does 
make a difference to the school system. 

At the present time it is difficult to draw up 
an amendment to the adjustment regulation, 
which will permit married men teachers to claim 
their children and other supported relatives as 
dependents if their wives are working tem- 
porarily, and at the same time eliminate the de- 
pendency claims in the two types of situations 
listed. It is believed that the problem warrants 
further discussion. If the purpose of the adjust- 
ment is being seriously violated, it will be the 
purpose of the board to make a differentiation 


BURBANK OPERATES AFTERSCHOOL, SATURDAY, 
AND VACATION PLAYGROUNDS 


The board of education of Burbank, Calif., 
during the school year 1944, conducted an after 
school, Saturday, and vacation playground pro 
gram at eight elementary schools, with the added 
use of two junior high schools on Saturday. One 
director was on duty after school at each play- 
ground, with two people on Saturdays at some 
of the centers. Active games provided variation 
from the quiet activities of the school day. Con- 
tinuation of the noon-time games and the games 
originating during the physical-education period 
contributed to the interest in active games. 

On holidays and Saturdays similar schedules 
were offered. Each playground had a basic pro- 
gram of free play, handicraft, table games, story 
hour, tournament activities, and competitive 
games. 

In the fall, teams in touch football from eight 
elementary schools played through a 12-week 
schedule. During the winter months teams from 
the elementary schools were transported to the 
two junior high schools for basketball competi- 
tions. 

Boys from the elementary school playgrounds 
competed in a city-wide field day, which included 
relays, basketball throws, softball pitching, stand- 
ing broad jump, base running, and obstacle races. 

During the last eight weeks of school, inter- 
playground softball leagues were organized for 
boys of elementary school and junior high 
school age. Twenty-four teams competed every 
Saturday during this period, which ended in a 
championship tournament for the top teams. 
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Time Works With You, When 


NATIONAL 





CLOCK EQUIPMENT 


IS ON THE JOB! 


The efficiency of your school 
depends importantly upon 
‘ringing the bell? ON TIME. 
With National Program 
clocks on the job, you can 
‘forget’ time — because Na- 
tional records it Automati- 
cally, and sounds the signals 
with Arlington accuracy. 


SIMPLE, DEPENDABLE, LOW IN COST 


One precision-built motor drives EVERYTHING 

-an electric, self-starting, synchronous motor that 
provides CORRECT TIME even to the quarter 
minute, to all units. National clocks are so sturdily 
built, so simple in design, they do not require expert 
technicians. Every National is Synchronized accu- 


rately all the time by your Public Utility. 


in with National, and correct time! 


National Electric Program clocks are available for 1, 3 or 5 minute ringing 
periods; automatic weekend silencing; to control from 1 to 4 different schedules 


... Tune 


Program Clock with 
cover removed. 


NATIONAL ROOM AND CORRIDOR CLOCKS 


National individual clocks for schools are motor driven — 
require no special wiring, — just plug into your 115 volt 
A.C. light socket supply. Single face clocks for rooms, with 
10”, 12”, 15” or 18” dials, and double faced wall or ceiling 
mounted for corridors, with 12”, 15” or 18” dials. 


NATIONAL TIME &S 


600 E. MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


INTRODUCES WORK-CO-ORDINATOR PLAN 

The Palmyra High School at Palmyra, N. J., 
has recently introduced an extensive program of 
co-ordination of school and industry. Mr. Melvin 
Kreps, of the high school faculty, is serving as 
work co-ordinator. 

Commenting on the operation of the program, 
Mr. Kreps said that the plan serves both school 
and community in that there is a common ground 
on which the school and industry can meet. The 
school ascertains the specific needs of a given in- 
dustry and recommends the student best qualified 
to meet those needs. The pupils are benefited by 
guided participation in a definite work experience 
and are given the opportunity of accepting perma- 
nent employment after graduation. The place- 
ment service is available to employers, students, 
and graduates. A file is maintained giving in- 
formation on conferences with employers and 


IGNAL (| ORPORATION 
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pupils which indicates demands for changes in 
the school curriculum. 

During the holiday season 42 pupils were em- 
ployed on what is termed “The Christmas Dis- 
tributive Program.” The boys worked at full-time 
jobs as clerks and mail handlers, and the girls 
worked full time as sales girls in Palmyra and 
towns surrounding the city. The program has 
been helpful in relieving the problems of non- 
essential industry. 


NORMANDY INTRODUCES DIVERSIFIED- 
OCCUPATION PROGRAM 


The Normandy Consolidated School District of 
St. Louis County, Mo., has introduced a diversi- 
fied-occupation program in the high school, which 
seeks to train students in various occupations for 
future employment in which the schools them- 
selves are not able to give training. 
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““HERE’S WHERE 
fe ey Ae 


Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
...makes floors easy and fast to clean 


YOUR janitor spends a minimum of time 
maintaining Seal-O-San finished floors 


Here’s why. Seal-O-San penetrates deeper 


... fills and 


seals all cracks and cells that harbor dirt. It leaves a 
beautiful, wear-resisting finish that prevents dirt or mois- 
ture from piercing the surface—a finish unmarred by dirty 
traffic lanes, unharmed by chemicals or ink .. . easily kept 
clean with a dry mop. Scrubbing is seldom necessary. 
Faced with a lack of help and the uncertain performance 
of ordinary finishes, you serve your school best by insisting 
on a labor-saving Seal-O-San finish for a// wood floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 





TORONTO 


PIOFTITTAA TAL ALAWAR 


P-E-N-E-T-R-A-T-I-N-G 


SEAL - 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


»-SAN 











Under the program, students are taught (1) 
occupational skills, (2) related technical informa- 
tion, (3) work habits, (4) how to work with 
people, and (5) how to interpret business and 
industrial situations. 

The types of jobs amounted to 16 and the 
average weekly wage ranged from $6.75 to $18.75 
The program contributed greatly to the wat 
effort since many students were able to work on 
a half-day schedule and thus relieve the man- 
power shortage in both war industries and non- 
war industries. 

In addition to the occupation program, trade 
and industrial classes were held two evenings each 
week for a period of 27 weeks. Instruction was 
given in welding, blueprint reading, and shop 
mathematics. 


LOUISIANA ADOPTS TWELVE-YEAR PLAN 


The Louisiana State Board of Education, after 
long and careful study, has voted to change, 
within the next five years, the elementary and 
secondary schools from 11 to 12 years. 

The new program will involve the present 
seventh grade and the addition of an eighth 
grade. Some changes will also be made in the 
first year of high school, and adjustments will 
be effected in all 12 grades 

Some of the courses now offered in the first 
year of high school will be dropped to the eighth 
grade, and a new science course will be developed 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The 
plan calls for a new seventh grade to be taught 
for the first time during the current school year, 
and a new eighth grade for the first time in 1945 
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COOPERATIVE COMMITTEES IN THE SCHOOLS of 
BARRINGTON, RHODE ISLAND 


The public schools of Barrington, R. I., have 
been organized in accordance with the best mod- 
ern practice. An important feature of the organ- 
ization is the existence of what are called co- 
ordinating committees. There are co-ordinating 
committees of English, reading, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, and science. The chairman of each 
of these committees is the head of the correspond- 
ing department in the high school. The commit- 
tees are entrusted with the revision from time to 
time of the courses of study, the choice of text- 
books, workbooks, and other materials used in 
teaching, the grade placement of subject matter, 
the construction and administration of depart- 
mental tests, the development of special pro- 
grams, and the co-ordination of activities in each 
grade in each subject. 

It is a function of each of these committees to 
make certain that there is an orderly sequence 
of learning activities, from grade to grade with- 
in each subject field, and that these activities 
are so designed and arranged that each pupil 
may progress according to his abilities with a 
minimum of retardation. Through the efforts of 
these committees a close articulation is main- 
tained between the work of the elementary 
schools and the work of the high school. This 
type of co-ordination promises improvements in 
educational efficiency probably more secure and 
more extensive than any other feature of the or- 
ganization or any other portion of the procedures. 
These results will be obtained in ever increasing 
measure as the personnel involved become fa- 
miliar with the problems and work out the solu- 
tions one by one 

The Barrington plan of co-ordinating commit- 
tees is a simple type of organization, especially 
designed to fit the local school needs, and was 
worked out with the aid and cooperation of 
Mr. Ralph D. McLeary, superintendent of the 
Barrington schools. 


PASADENA ADOPTS PLAN FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 

The board of education of Pasadena, Calif., 
in December, 1944, voted to adopt a plan for 
religious instruction and authorized the release 
of pupils from school to pursue this instruction 
under religious bodies of their own choice 

All pupils are subject to regulations adopted 
by the board to govern the time, terms, con- 
ditions, schedules, and releases. Each pupil must 
file with the principal of his school the written 
consent of the parent or guardian for such 
release. Each pupil so released must attend 
school at least the minimum school day for his 
grade, if he is enrolled in an elementary school, 
and for the time prescribed by the rules and regu- 
lations of the state board of education if enrolled 
in the secondary school. 

Released time for religious instruction, accord- 
ing to the rules, must not exceed sixty minutes 
per day or not to exceed four days per school 
month 

All rules and regulations adopted by the board 
or set up by the Inter-Faith Committee pertain- 
ing to the conduct of instruction by any religious 
or church group must apply equally and im- 
partially to all groups participating. 

Any religious or church group desiring to 
initiate classes for religious instruction must file 
a written notice of intention, indicating the time 
and place for the instruction and designating the 
schools from which they wish to draw children. 

Each religious group must make the necessary 
provisions for transporting, escorting, and super- 
vising pupils from the school grounds to the places 
of instruction and back to the school grounds 

The Pasadena school district does not assume 
liability for the safety of pupils while they are 
off the school grounds for religious instruction. 

Pupils released from the schools for the purpose 
of religious instruction will not be deemed absent 
from school in computing the average daily 
attendance 
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SO SIMPLE 
is THE NEW 





IN DESIGN 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


—And why shouldn't the builders of the first portable motion picture projector build 
the simplest—the easiest to operate—the fimest mechanism that science and skill 
might evolve? 

Your DEVRY is unique among 16mm. projectors, in that it was designed and built 
for sixteen millimeter sound-on-film projection. 

It is not a silent projector—with ‘‘something added.”’ It is a sound-on-film pro- 
jector that projects both sound and silent films safe/y. Its sound system—equipped 
with jacks for microphone or turntable hook-up—provides a separate public 
address system, for use indoors or out. 

DEVRY is unique among 16mm. motion picture sound projectors in that it is 
built to professional standards by an organization that BUILDS 35mm. theater 
projectors. 

Streamlined in design—DEVRY’s light-metal construction affords minimum 
weight with maximum strength and long-life performance. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN THE FIELD OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
DEALER'S NAME 


other items checked: 


0 Phono-Record Turntables. 


MOTION PIC 








School. . 


4-TIME WINNER Address 


Please send me details on the new v DEVRY Sound-on-Film Projector. Also 


0 DeVRY Slidefilm Projector. GO DEVRY Motion Picture Screens. 
O DeVRY Film Library. © Kodachrome Slides. © Microphones. 
© Film Strip Projectors. 

0 Stereopticons. 0 Geographic Teaching Films. 


een nceee 


DeVRY ALONE has Earned FOUR Consecutive Army-Navy “E's” Sovees +... toake aeeacan 
_for Excelience in the Production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. L City rebrdves 


kaenvvaene State... 
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PLACE YOUR 


ORDER NOW 





with the DeVRY 
dealer nearest you 


ALABAMA: American Seating Co. 
407 N. 23rd St., Birmingham 
ARIZONA: O. B. Marston Supply Co., 
324 N. Central Ave., Phoenix 
ARKANSAS: All State Supply Co 
412 E. Jackson Ave., Jonesboro. 
CALIFORNIA: American Seating Co. 
207 S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 
COLORADO: 
American School Su pply Co. 

1817 California St., Denver 2. 
FLORIDA: American Beating Co. 
Rm. 315, Masonic Temple Bidg. 

Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA: American Seating Co. 

354 Nelson St., Atlanta 3 
IDAHO: Industrial Electronics Co. 

1200 N. W. Glisan St., Portland. 
ILLINOIS: DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 
INDIANA: Modern School Supply Co. 

3810 E. 16th St., Indianapolis 
1OWA: Metropolitan Supply Co. 

602-616 Third St.,S.E. Cedar Rapids. 
KANSAS & MISSOURI: 

Superior School Supply Co. 

1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City 1. 
KENTUCKY: Office Equipment Co. 

117 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2 
LOUISIANA: 

F. Hansell & Bros., Ltd. 
H 31-133 Carondelet St... New Orleans. 


MICHIGAN: Michigan Products, Inc. 
1226 Turner St., Lansing 
MINNESOTA: 
Farnham Station & School Supply Co. 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Mississippi School Supply Co. 
116 E. South St., Jackson. 


MONTANA & WYOMING: 
Colborn School Supply Co. 
Billings, Montana. 

NEBRASKA: 
oe xerior School Supply Co. 

6 "QO" St., Lincoin. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES: 
DeVry Corporation 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 

NEW MEXICO: Whetnesem School 
& Office Supply Co. 

302 E. Central, Albuquerque 

NORTH DAKOTA: 

Colborn School Supply Co 
1844 N. Third St., Grand Forks. 

OHIO & SO. HALF OF WEST VA.: 
The Dobson-Evans Co 
305-307 N. Front St., Columbus 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma Seating Co 
17% W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2 

OREGON: Industrial Electronics Co 
1200 N. W. Glisan St., Portland 

S. CAROLINA: American Seating Co. 
842 Abelia Rd., Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA: 

Brown & Saenger, Inc 
120 W. Eighth St., Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE: Asa Peterson 
James Robertson Hotel, Nashville. 

TEXAS: American Seating Co. 

1118 Jackson St., Dallas 2. 

VIRGINIA: J. H. Pence 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke. 

WASHINGTON: 

Industrial Electronics Co 
1200 N. W. Glisan St., Portland. 

WEST VIRGINIA: D. E. Lovett 
Box 1127, Clarksburg. 

WISCONSIN: J. C. Gallagher, 

123 S. Washington St., Green Bay. 
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Why 


SPENCER CENTRAL 
VACUUM COSTS LESS 


Because it cleans better, Spencer Vacuum 
is sometimes assumed to be more expen- 
sive. Architects who have specified Spen- 
cer for a quarter century says it costs less 


because: 


1. It is faster. 


2. No dirt left to ruin rugs, decora- 
tions, equipment. 


3. Maintenance is extremely low—for 
a lifetime of service. 


4. Additional uses listed below fre- 
quently pay for the installation in a 
few years. 


[~> 


Ask for the bulletins. 


PENCER VACUUM 


On i ae ee) 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 


EXPLORATORY GROUPS 


(Concluded from page 42) 


The youngsters are happier in school. The 
younger ones look forward to the time when 
they will attend Exploratory Groups. A 
keener interest in work exists. We have 
learned that teachers need not always stim- 
ulate interest in work; that the most power- 
ful stimulants are the field the youngster 
selects to study and in the fields of interest 
of the youngsters who surround him. Too, we 
know that they are doing much more work 
than ordinarily expected of them and that 
they can do it with thoroughness. We learn 
more about these youngsters and can do more 





with them in the ordinary accepted version of 
the classroom. They are not boys and girls who 
give the appearance of beings who are just 
dangling in the world, but boys and girls who 
are living and aware of being a part of the 
school and community. They are given the 
opportunity for optimal growth in a situation 
that provides participation in a wide range of 
real and meaningful situations. Their contri- 
butions to community life have been many 
and varied. Their attendance at village board 
meetings, PTA, and other civic organizations 
to give reports on some community problem 
is invited and met with respect. These young- 
sters are living because they are permitted to 
live. Perhaps we like the setup because we, 
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too, can live and are accepted by the 
youngsters as individuals not teachers: be- 
cause we can and have to teach and not in- 
doctrinate; because we have to go far and 
wide to keep in step with the thinking of the 
youngsters; because we are constantly chal- 
lenged by new and varied problems; because 
we can better see the development and prog- 
ress of the youngster in his social interactions 
and learning; or because, all in all, it gives us 
greater satisfaction and an inner awareness 
of the value of our jobs. 


THE ESCANABA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
(Concluded from page 48) 

and neighboring communities in the Upper 
Peninsula also receive instruction. The policy 
of cooperation with the committee in charge 
of guiding discharged servicemen will cer- 
tainly result in the enrollment of many veter- 
ans in the vocational school. The high school 
guidance committee has been cooperating in 
giving a testing program and in counseling 
discharged veterans. In a limited sense the 
Escanaba Vocational School is already an 
Area Vocational School, and it is hoped that 
as the idea of area schools receives wider 
acceptance the vocational school in Escanaba 
will become more effective. 


SPECIALISTS ON THE JOB 
(Concluded from page 49) 
2. The sanitary conditions prevailing in a 
school building are reflected in the life habits 
of the children. 


~ 


3. High standards of maintenance reduce 
the frequency and cost of reconditioning a 
building. 

4. Training elevates the intelligence, morale, 
and self respect of the employees and results 
in a better social attitude toward the faculty, 
children, and the public. 

5. Intelligent operation and care of mechan- 
ical equipment results in safety of children 
and conservation of public property. 

It is inconceivable to imagine anyone sug- 
gesting that a public school teacher should 
not be trained in his profession. Unfortu- 
nately, the case of the custodian is not so 
clear cut. Until such time as we recognize the 
problem of custodial education in its true 
light, however, we must carefully dodge the 
issue of wasteful expenditures on janitor sup- 
plies, inefficient service, and unnecessary main- 
tenance costs in our budgets. How long can 
we afford to do this? 





ibe 
SPECIAL STUDIES 

® Rapid City, S. Dak. The board of education 
has been requested by the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation to inaugurate a well-rounded program of 
physical education. The objective is physical edu- 
cation for both boys and girls, carrying clear 
through the school system, a program in which 
every pupil can participate. Such a plan, it is 
expected, may lead to a community recreation 
and athletic program for all young people of the 
community. 

® Vermilion, S. Dak. Daily physical education 
training is being required this year for all boys 
and girls in the junior and senior high schools. 
A distributive-education program is being main- 
tained in the high school to provide much needed 
assistance in local retail establishments. 

Under a plan of A, B, C, and D games, com- 
petition is provided for every boy in the junior 
and senior high school interested in such com- 
petition. 
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The solution to 
classroom projection 


problems 


Visual Instruction has been Simplified . . . from a project 
involving burdensome preparations, the difficulty of dark- 
ening a room sufficiently, and the operation of a projector 
requiring focusing, framing and other adjustments . . . to 
the simple matter of wheeling in a single self-contained 
cabinet unit, plugging in a single electric cord and push- 
ing the starting button in an undarkened room, This 
transition in the mechanics of Visual Education has been 
made possible by the long, careful research which pro- 
duced the Mills SONO-VISION PROJECTOR. 

The SONO-VISION makes Visual Teaching available to 
any room in your school, on an instant’s notice. No setting 
up of equipment, no darkened rooms are required. 

Mail coupon below or send a penny postcard for 


completely descriptive booklet “SIMPLICITY in Visual 


Education.” 


MALLS INDUSTRIES, EMCORPORATED 


4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, DEPT. 303, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


4 


~ 


V 


CHECK THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


NO FOCUSING ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED 


Fixed distance of screen from lens makes 
focusing adjustments unnecessary. 


NO SCREEN TO SET UP OR HANG 


The screen is a built-in integral part of the 
SONO-VISION Projector unit. 


OUTSIDE VOLUME CONTROL 


The proper volume of sound to suit any size 
room or audience instantly secured by volume 
control adjustment on outside of cabinet. 


BUILT-IN DYNAMIC SPEAKER 


A specially developed dynamic speaker of 
exceptional tone quality gives high fidelity 
sound reproduction. 





MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


J NO MOUNTING OF PROJECTOR 


The 16mm. projector is firmly attached in 
position in base of unit. 


NO DARKENED ROOMS NECESSARY 


Rear Projection permits clear, bright motion 
pictures in undarkened room. 


AUTOMATIC REPEATED SHOWINGS 

Film capacity up to 1600 feet permits separate 
showings of individual reels or automatic 
repeated continuous showings as desired. 


WIDE ANGLE VISION SCREEN 


Audiences of up to 200 persons enjoy perfect 
visibility from rear projection on special 
wide angle vision screen. 


Sree ER aaem Tt 


4100 Fullerton Ave., Dept. 303 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me your booklet ‘‘SIMPLICITY 
in Visual Education’’ with complete descrip- 
tion of your new SONO-VISION Projector. 


School 


Address. ...-..- 


City Pe 


Requested by___._-- 
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The Shortage of Textbooks 


is caused by the 


Shortage of Paper 


and Every Day sees more of your books—now in use—wearing out 


TIME FOR ACTION 


Order HOLDEN BOOK COVERS Now 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


RATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS FOR GRADES 7 to 16 


(Concluded from page 22) 


weights of opponents were equalized, tremendous 
advances over present results in equality of play- 
ing powers would result. But if total muscular 
strength be equalized, results will be — not 10 or 
20 per cent better — but three times as good. 

What do we mean by “good results”? This is 
what happens in Albany, say, or in the Melrose, 
Mass., high school, as reported by their physical 
educators: 

1. Participation is multiplied by four times — 
for opposing teams or leagues are established on 
four different strength levels. For example: 

Strength indices 


League of participants Teams 
A 750-999 equalized in 
B 1000-1249 total 
G 1250-1499 strength 
D 1500—up indices 


2. In results of contests, whether in swimming, 
running races, skating, jumps, football, or basket- 
ball, opponents are so evenly matched that, from 
day to day, practically all have the experience of 
both winning and losing, thus heightening inter- 
est in every contest as well as teaching all pupils 
how to win gracefully and lose understandingly. 

3. It is possible to eliminate prizes — even team 
scoring —and all bickering, therefore, over the 
conduct and results of matches. No “champion- 
ships” are announced. But interest grows with 
each event, for every participant knows that, 
even if he is victor this time, he may (and often 
does) lose next time; while every loser becomes 
more determined to improve himself for the next 
encounter. 

4. Pupils almost never default under the system 
which equalizes strength: which guarantees in 
advance that every contestant will have a fair 
chance. . . . Thus, this bugaboo of most intra- 
mural schedules is checkmated. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








5. The ideal of fair play becomes understood 
—and approved — until, in both Albany and 
Melrose, pupils ask teachers to apply the “sys- 
tem” in every intramural sport. Thus, they really 
learn the democratic ideal of “doing unto others.” 

5. When teams’ total strength scores are equal- 
ized, premiums are placed automatically upon the 
social advantages of good leadership and co- 
operation—for teams quarreling among them- 
selves lose, and soon learn that the cause is in 
themselves. 


E 


Such results in physical education as we have 
hinted at above ate not easily arrived at. On the 
other hand, notable results have been achieved by 
physical educators with little or no preliminary 
training in “PFI Programs”: they have learned 
by main strength — by trial and error — through 
years of effort— by the most exemplary toil — 
working almost as hard as physicians — who 
often become their chief advisers. 

But if the programs briefly sketched above are 
right — and observers in communities where they 
function endorse them without reservations — 
the typical physical-education program through- 
out the nation is not only wrong, it is positively 
harmful to pupils and teachers alike. School exec- 
utives and school board members are thus con- 
fronted with a very real problem: Shall they 
continue to permit antiquated and obviously 
harmful physical education programs to continue 
—or take this pedagogical bull by the horns? 
—and if the horns be grasped, how should ad- 
ministrators then proceed ? 


POSTWAR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 36) 


poll are uncertain of their value or are in dis- 
agreement with them. There are enough who 





favor the statements, however, to warrant 
giving the ideas involved some further study 
and trial. They may have potentialities of 
much value to our public school system. 

A compulsory system of apprentice train- 
ing does not meet approval. Possibly the dis- 
agreement and uncertainty is due to the word 
compulsory. Some said they would be in favor 
of the statement if “compulsory” were 
stricken out. This would leave the apprentice 
system in a stAtus similar to what it now is. 
This system has broken down during bad 
times and has been rebuilt during good times. 
What of the economic cycle. Is it possible 
that our schools can provide the momentum 
to tide the system over the low years, or are 
we entering a future planned society which 
will anticipate the down periods and eliminate 
or reduce them? In any event the apprentice 
system needs the stabilizing influence that 
planning can give it, compulsory or otherwise. 

The future is a result of the needs, wants, 
and plans of the present generation and the 
action taken to achieve these ends. “Today 
decides tomorrow” is a fitting motto. It is 
therefore possible to predict the future by 
studying the opinions of people about it. 
Studying these opinions reveals the trends. To 
forecast the future educational program we 
need to study the opinions of groups of in- 
dividuals concerned with education to deter- 
mine what they think we need and want. 
When those opinions are known the future 
begins to reveal itself in the achievements of 
the present. 
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NOW wu ce 


Relieve that 
Crowded 
Condition with 
a Minter 
Portable 
School 


If you are in a mining, farming or district manufacturing War 
materials, with overcrowded school conditions, which cannot be 
solved with existing building space, then write us. 


Minter schools have for many years been the logical solution 
to the problem of combining speed, service and saving in the 
erection of a school. They are definitely permanent structures but 
offer the distinct advantage of permitting speedy dismanteling 
and re-erection at another location with a loss of material so low 
as to be relative insignificant. 


MINTER HOMES CORP. 
P.O. Box 1060 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
Dobson-Evans Co., 305-7 N. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


West Va. Seating Co., 13th St. & 2nd Ave., Huntington 9, W. Va. 


McFadden Corporation, Lansing, Mich. 


magpie seat 





























Wear is the most important 
property to seek in a floor 
wax. The Dolge traffic test 
shows you how Dolcowax 
and other brands compare. 
We have just prepared anew 
folder which furnishes the 
busy buyer with a handy 
guide— explains tersely 
how to judge a wax—also 
explains the significance of 
the many other factors that 
distinguish one wax from 
another. 


Write for folder T on 
How to Judge a Wax 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


compactly. Available in 


Huntington 13, W. Va. 
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AN INVESTMENT In 
Zuality 


Y-type folding chair of 
selected hardwoods that 
is sturdily built, with 
large, comfortable seat ' 
and back rest. Well 
finished thruout with all ¢ 
corners rounded. Chair 
opens and closes in one 
easy operation and folds 


blond shaded, or walnut 
stained, varnish finish. 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
WEW FOLDER 


AnoTHER WOOD Product From 


Af 
* ered 


pe PREMIER LINE ETCHINGS, 
gees” HALFTONES AND COLOR 
—__ WORK WILL GIVE YOU 
THE PERFECTION WHICH 


ASSURES RESULTS « « + 


el 


Coll Marquette 3337 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 


813 W- WINNEBAGO ST- MILWAUKEE 
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New Supphes and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 











DENTAL HEALTH 


Kit F’44 now obtainable free, contains educa- 
tional material for schools and colleges. Much 
interesting matter is included: A wall chart — 
“Why do Teeth Ache?” in colors, 19 by 26 in., 
for all grades in elementary and secondary 
schools; a teacher’s folder including a lesson plan; 
a class Hygiene Record; cardboard model of 
complete set of teeth and a dental certificate or 
pupils award for good dental care (grades 1-6). 
For secondary schools charts and pamphlets on 
personal grooming may be obtained. Write for 
order blanks covering materials listed. 

stducational Department, Bristol Meyers Com- 
pany, 631 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—210. 


1945 SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


Plans for the 1945 George Westinghouse 
Scholarship contest, open to senior high school 
boys in the United States, have been announced 
by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, sponsor of the awards. Ten scholar- 
ships, valued at $1,850 each, will be awarded for 
an engineering education at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh. Applications for the 
scholarships will be accepted only until February 
1, 1945. Contestants are required to have good 
scholastic records in high school and to be able 
to meet Carnegie Tech entrance requirements. 
Students who competed in the 1944 competition 
are not eligible for this year’s contest. The tests 
will be administered in all parts of the country 
by the College Entrance Examination Board on 
April 7. The ten awards will be made early in 
May, and the winners will begin their studies 
at Carnegie Tech in June. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
P.O. Box 1017 — Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—211. 


METAL WINDOWS STANDARDIZED 


Use of metal windows in tomorrow’s schools 
will be simplified and considerable savings effected, 
as a result of the co-ordination of window de- 
signs and dimensions and reduction in number of 
standard types. Standardization of metal non- 
residential windows of different kinds and makes, 
such as Intermediate Projected, Intermediate 
Combination, Psychiatric, Security, Pivoted, Com- 
mercial Projected, Architectural Projected, and 
Housing Windows, will be designed in uniform 
standard sizes, and will be interchangeable in 
the wall opening. This will allow architects to 
lay out the window openings for schools and 
later determine the kind of window to be used 
without having to redraw plans; nor will a 
change in window types alter the collateral 
materials. Installation details for metal non- 
residential windows have been standardized, to 
make it simple to adapt windows to collateral 
construction and insure proper and long-lasting 
installation. Prepared openings will permit in- 
stallation of windows after much of*the rough 
work is completed. With uniform types and 
sizes of metal windows, production economies 
will be brought about that will bring better 
values. Costs of accessory materials such as 
screens, shades, and glass should be lowered. 

Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—212. 


STEEL WALL DESKS 


Lyon steel wall desks are again being manu- 
factured and are now available through dealers. 
These desks may be easily attached to any con- 
venient wall space, building column, or the end 
of shelving racks. Model No. 2131-17 is 245% in. 
wide, 23% in. deep, and 13 in. high. The attach- 
ment bracket is 12 in. high and is made of % 


by % in. angle steel. These desks have a 24% 
by 14-in. working surface, large storage com- 
partment, and three open compartments across 
the back of the desk. Each is equipped with a 
pencil tray and a lock with two keys. Lyon steel 
wall desks are finished in Lyon green baked 
enamel, They are slfipped set up with the sup- 
portive brackets detached. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—213. 


* FARADAY ELECTRIC BUYS HOLTZER-CABOT CO. 


Faraday Electric Corporation, Adrian, Mich., 
has announced the purchase of the signal systems 
business of the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
of Boston, Mass., effective December 31, 1944. 
Holtzer-Cabot operations will continue in the 
Boston plants through January and February, 
after which they will be transferred to the 
Faraday plants in Adrian and Chicago. The rigid 
standards of efficiency and quality which have 
been established by these organizations in the 
past, will of course, be maintained in the future. 
The Faraday Electric Corporation is a consoli- 
dation of two prominent signaling system com- 
panies, Stanley and Patterson. Inc., of New York 
and Schwarze Electric Company of Adrian. This 
further expansion of Faraday activities will make 
this corporation the leader in the signal systems 
business. 

Faraday Electric Corporation, Adrian, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—214. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 


The Armstrong Cork Company 13th Street 
plant, Beaver Falis, Pa., has won the Army-Navy 
Production Award as a result of excellence in the 
manufacture of war materials, The company will 
fly the Army-Navy production award pennant 
and employees will be given Army-Navy “E” 
Pins. 

G.E. HOUSE PARTY 


A full-scale, nationwide, radio network program 
is soon to be launched by the General Electric 
Company, according to an announcement. The 
program titled “The G-E House Party,” offering 
listeners something new and novel in audience 
participation broadcasts, and starring Art Link- 
letter as master of ceremonies, will be heard 
every weekday afternoon, coast-to-coast, Monday 
through Friday, 4:00 to 4:25 p.m., E.W.T., over 
the full network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Radic fans will find “The G-E House 
Party” a microphone full of fun and family 
entertainment. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Little, Brown & Company has recently dis- 
continued the publication of school and college 
textbooks, including Atlantic Monthly Press text- 
books. Its active textbook list has been sold to 
D. C. Heath and Company of Boston. Plans under 
discussion between the companies contemplate 
that textbooks issued by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany will be handled by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. Books of Little, Brown & Company and 
the Atlantic Monthly Press, having textbook 
possibilities, will be handled in textbook editions 
by D. C. Heath and Company. 


ERVIN N. NELSON 

Ampro Corporation, 2851 North Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago 18, Ill., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ervin N. Nelson as Educational Sales 
Director of the Company. Mr. Nelson was for 
five years supervisor of visual education in the 
St. Louis Park Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Nelson comes to Ampro with a thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of the field of visual 
education and the vital part it does and will 
play in the educational field. 
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LATE FILM RELEASES 


Chants Populaires 

A series of five films featuring French-Canadian Folk 
Songs combined with animated cartoons have just been 
released. The titles of these one-reel shorts are: Chants 
Populaires, No. 1; ‘En roulant ma boule” and “A jg 
Claire fontaine,’”’ No. 2; “Envoyons d’ l’avant nos gens” 
and “Aupres de ma blonde,” No. 3; “La-bas sur ces 
montagnes” and “Trois canards,’’ No. 4; ‘“‘Filez-filez 
omon navire’ and “J’ai tant danse,” No. 5; “Je m’ 
enfouydis” and “C’est l’aviron.”” The songs are sung by 
the Alouette’ Quartet in French and range from 16th 
Century favorites to popular presentday folk songs. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 
1. .. we 

For brief reference use ASBJ—215. 
Masters of Sacred Music 

No. 928. 10 min. Beethoven and Bruckner, some of 
their major contributions to sacred music, and the scenes 
enriched by their lives (music only, and titles). Selections 
include: Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, Symphony 
Pastorale, Missa Solemnis, Symphony’ Eroica and 
Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony. 

Bell and Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 15, Iil. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—216. 
The Atmosphere and Its Circulation 

(Ocean of Air— Part I). Produced in collaboration 
with Michael Ference, Ph.D., and George Britton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Animated drawings are used through- 
out to explain the dynamics of the Atmosphere. 
The Teeth 

(Development and Care). Produced in collaboration 
with John Oppie McCall, D.D.S., The Murray Guggen- 
heim Dental Clinic, New York, N. Y. Animated drawings 
and direct photography present vividly four vital problems 
in connection with teeth; how to brush the teeth; and 
how the dentist cares for the teeth. 
Columbia and Venezuela 

(Caribbean Region). Produced in collaboration with 
L. S. Row, Ph.D., and William Manger, Ph.D., Pan 
American Union. Describes the human and economic 


_Beography, topography, and climate of Columbia and 


Venezuela. 


Water Birds 

Produced in collaboration with Arthur A. Allen, Ph.D. 
Cornell University. Presents authentic ‘material on certain 
of American water birds. 
Housing in America 

Produced in collaboration with Harold Clarke, Ph.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Contrasts the 
“dream”? home of modern technology. 


Care of Pets 

Produced in collaboration with Ernest P. Walker, 
National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. Dramatizes 
the proper care of various household pets. 
Principles of Home Canning 

Produced in collaboration with Natalie K. Fitch, Ph.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Shows the steps 
in the canning of foods that are governed by principles 
of bacteriology, sterilization, other factors of temperature 
control, timing, and hermetic sealing. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—217. 
CHALK STANDARDS 


The National Bureau of Standards has rec- 
ommended to manufacturers and to school au- 
thorities the simplification of sizes and con- 
tainers for wax, pressed, and “other types of 
crayons and chalks. 

The simplification also includes water colors and 
tempera colors. Copies are available from the 
Division of Simplified Practice, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., under the title 
of R-192-42. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 

During the month of December, 1944, perma- 
nent school bonds were sold in the amount of 
$16,090,800, Short-term paper, including refund- 
ing bonds, and tax-anticipation notes, were sold 
in the amount of $1,200,180. The average interest 
rate among the permanent bonds was 1.62 pet 
cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Dodge reports that in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, 124 contracts were let during 
December, 1944, for the erection of school build- 
ings. The cost of these was $3,762,000. 

During the month of December, 1944, in 1 
states west of the Rockies, contracts were let 
for 13 school buildings, to cost $420,380. Projects 
in preliminary stages were reported in the number 
of 36, to cost an estimated $1,986,790. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, THE STEPCHILD, 
SHOULD BE ADOPTED 


(Concluded from page 26) 


Then and only then will this program 
give to all children their inherited birth- 
right to be free and strong and to live 
in the land of peace and happiness. Im- 
proved national health and _ individual 
fitness will be the keynote to this program. 


LOCAL SCHOOL SUPPORT IN A 
MIDWEST STATE 


(Concluded from page 32) 


(3) Each district will be large enough to 
supply competent educational leadership. It 
will only be when we have attained that form 
of district organization that local school sup- 
port will be on the sound basis which will 
give every child in the state his fair chance 
at educational opportunity. 


PLANNING THE LUNCH KITCHEN 


(Concluded from page 46) 


When making the center and equipment patterns, 
it is also well to make patterns for door clearances 
and for walking clearance between stove and 
sink, refrigerator and working surface, and for 
windows, ventilators, and other physical features 
of the room. 

It is necessary to avoid crowding work units 
into corners where the standing space is limited 
and hardly more than one person can con- 
veniently work. If plumbing and drainage facilities 
make it possible, it is well to have the sinks and 
major working counter stand free and accessible 
from both sides. 

The highest shelf in this plan is 7 feet high. 
In many school buildings, even in basement 
rooms, available for remodeling, the ceiling is 
quite high. However, the average kitchen worker 
cannot reach comfortably beyond 7 feet, and 
the amount of lumber required is greatly reduced 
if the cupboards and woodwork are limited to 
this height. The top shelf is best used for storage 
of large and seldom-used equipment. 

The floor plan (Fig. 5) shown, with the dish- 
washing and mixing centers accessible from both 
sides, requires a rectangular area of 234 square 
feet. If this unit is placed on a side wall, the 
required area may be reduced to 207 square feet. 
The plan shown has adequate storage and serving 
facilities for 100 children. The same units may 
be used for serving from 50 to 250 children. For 
the higher number the only change is in the 
amount of dish and food storage space required. 


— 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS TO GET FEDERAL AID? 

The N.E.A.’s extensive program of federal aid 
for state school systems has been proposed again 
in Congress. Under the House bill, the Federal 
Government would provide $300,000,000 yearly 
for outright grants to the states. 

The plan which carries the endorsement of the 
National Education Association and nearly all of 
the 48 state education associations was introduced 
in Congress by Mr. Ramspeck of Georgia. 

The purpose of the bill, says Mr. Ramspeck, is 
to meet financing emergencies, to raise sub- 
standard teaching salaries, and to equalize school 
opportunities in the several states. Under its pro- 
visions, the states would not have to match 
funds, but would be required to maintain present 
educational expenditures. 

It does specify that, in states where separate 
public schools are maintained for separate races, 
a just and equitable apportionment of funds will 
be provided for the benefit of public schools for 
minority groups. The bill specifies that $300,- 
000,000 yearly shall be provided until one year 
after the war ends, and only $100,000,000 an- 
nually thereafter. 


SCHOOL 


TAMA SCHOOL-BUS CASE REVERSED BY IOWA 
SUPREME COURT 

The State Supreme Court of Iowa, in a decision 
rendered December 12, 1944, has reversed a 
Tama County District Court order of December 
15, 1943, which directed the Tama school board 
to provide bus transportation for three children 
of John Flowers, despite an order of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

The case began in 1943, when the Tama board 
revised its bus routes to comply with an ODT 
directive to conserve gas, oil, and tires. The 
farm home of John Flowers was 2.8 miles from 
the school. Before the change in order, the bus 
had picked up the children at their home and 
had delivered them at home after school was out. 
After the order, the bus did not go within nine 
tenths of a mile of the home and John was 
asked to provide his own transportation jor the 
children, from the home to the highway on which 
the bus made its regular run. Mr. Flowers brought 
a mandamus suit against the Tama school district 
under a ruling that a school district must provide 
transportation for children living more than 2% 
miles from a school. The Tama County District 
Court rendered a judgment commanding the 
school district to provide transportation for the 
Flowers’ children from their home to the school. 

The school district appealed the case to the 
State Supreme Court, which reversed the lower 
court’s ruling. Said the court: “The arrangement 
made by the board was warranted by an emer- 
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gency created by the war and such a temporary 
arrangement was within the discretion of the 
board and not subject to control by a writ 
of mandamus. 

The case has created considerable interest in 
Iowa where the problem has arisen in a number 
of communities. School authorities were anxious 
to learn how the Supreme Court would rule in 
a situation involving children living more than 
2% miles from a school. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


® Dr. Raymonp E. Levesque has been re-elected vice- 
president of the school board of Gardner, Mass. Mrs. R. 
L. Bent was re-elected secretary. 

® Braptey Futrer has been elected vice-president of 
the school board at Newburyport, Mass. 

® The school board at Everett, Mass., has reorganized 
with Miss Marcarert F. WAtsH as president; Mrs. Mar- 
GARET DENNY as vice-president; and Frepertck A. Asu- 
LEY as secretary. 

® The school board of Beverly, Mass., has re-elected 
Russet, P. Brown as president. Matcotm B. Fraser 
was re-elected secretary. 

® Rospert W. REARDON has been elected vice-president 
of the scohol board of Salem, Mass. J. Artnur Ken- 
NEALLY was re-elected secretary. 

> Dr. Watter K. CuisHorm has been elected vice- 
president of the school board at Brockton, Mass. 

> Mrs. Cuarres J. Laserte has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the school board at Leominster, Mass. 

®> James G. Harris has been elected president of the 
school board at Medford, Mass. Mrs. Marcaret Harris 
was elected secretary. 

> L. O. Dickey has been elected president of the school 
board at Broken Bow, Neb. 
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SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED! 


, As 


5 Yar 
Snel Puce 


Mary had an old machine; Said she, "I want an Underwood 
Its keys would skip and jerk. 2 'y It's light and’ fast and ‘neat. 

" and every time she typed her notes, 4 Its touch is super ... velvet smooth! 
They muddled up her work. 4 Its work just can't be beat." 


The light, quick touch she learned at school He bought an Underwood ... and now 


7 She had to hit and hammer now, leo $ It writes his letters better ... and 


She No longer could she use. He's glad he took her cue. 


And watch her P's and Q's. Ale Will do the same for you. 


Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 
They had her all perplexed. 


ye Until one day she stamped her foot 


She knew what she'd do next! Dear Boss : 


Next time you sign your letters, 
look them over carefully. 

If your letters are not as neat as 
She took her problem to the boss, they should be, don’t blame your 


And dropped it in his lap. set retary...it’s probably her machine. 
Get her an Underwood as soon 
She screamed: "This is a total loss, as they are available,* and watch 
her work improve. After all, there’s 
a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatives, make 


Our factory ct Bridgeport. Connecticut, proudiy every picture clean-cut and 
flies the Army-Navy *«‘E"’, with star added as appealing with an Underwood. 
a second citation awarded for the production of ; 

precision instruments calling for skill and crafts 


manship of the highest order. 


How can I type with that?" 


Copyright 1944, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company * Underwood Typewriters are available nou 


vy 
subject to War Production Board regulatior 


Uw DERWOOD.. waives a verrer...gerrer! Snes Biles Pe, Compe 





